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It is doubtful whether any body of judicial officers since 
the world began has been so persistently involved in charges of 
corruption as have the judges of 
Montana. Ever since the now 
celebrated fight of Heinze against 
the Amalgamated Copper Company 
commenced the ownership of every 
member of the judiciary by either 
of the belligerents has been a sub- 





ject of common conversation and 
report. These rumors have now 


received the apparent sanction of the Legislature, for in spe- 
cial sesssion the latter has just passed some of the most 
extraordinary acts that have ever been spread upon the 
statute books of any State. 

While designed primarily, so it is said, to further the 
interests of the Amalgamated Copper Company, they never- 
theless affect any one having a claim against a citizen of 
Montana, and as such their inevitable effect must be to divert 
outside capital from the State. The most important section 
of the so-called Duggan Bill is as follows: 


“When either party makes and files an affidavit as here 
inafter provided, that he has reason to believe, and does be- 
lieve, he cannot have a fair and impartial hearing or trial 
before a district judge by reason of the bias or prejudice of 
such judge. Such affidavit may be made by any party to an 
action, motion or proceeding, personally, or by his attorney 
or agent, and shall be filed with the clerk of the district court 
in which the same may be pending at any time before the 
day appointed or fixed for the hearing or trial of any such 
action, motion or proceeding. Upon the filing of the affidavit 
the judge as to whom said disqualification is averred shall 
be without authority to act further in the action, motion or 
proceeding, but the provisions of this section do not apply 
to the arrangement of the calendar, the regulation of the 
order of business, the power of transferring the action or pro- 
ceeding to some other court, nor to the power of calling in 
another district judge to sit and act in such action or pro- 
ceeding. No more than five judges can be disqualified for 
bias or prejudice in said action or proceedings at the instance 
or the plaintiff, and no more than five at the instance of the 
defendant in said action or proceeding, and this limitation 
shall apply liowever many parties or persons in interest may 
ve plaintiffs or defendants in such action or proceeding.” 

Now, just note what the effect will be. A creditor sues 
a@ debtor on a promissory note or attempts to foreciose a 
mortgage. The debtor puts in some kind of a frivolous 
defense “on information and belief” and just as the case 
is about to be tried, after having been hung up on the calendar 
for heaven knows how long, he files an affidavit that he has 
reason to velieve that he cannot get a fair and impartial 
hearing. Thereupon the judge has no option but to send 
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it to some one of his fellow justices and this artful dodge 
can be repeated four times more. The defendant, be it also 
known, has the privuege of playing the same cards and he 
too can get five removes, thus making ten in all. Under 
such a provision as this the unfortunate creditor will prob- 
ably wait for years before realizing on his debt. We cannot 
conceive of a poticy more calculated to reduce the credit of a 
State and injure the borrowing power of its citizens than 
this. 


22 2 
The claim made by the Czar in his recent manifesto that 
the Japanese had violated a recognized canon of International 


Law by going to war without a formal 
declaration. raises a very pretty ques- 
Declarations of War. tion, which, however, is rather of an 
academic nature. Admitting that the 
withdrawal of the Japanese Minister 
from St. Petersburg did not amount 


to such a declaration and that the night attack on Port 
Arthur was an act of belligerency which the Czar was not 
entitled to expect, the fact still remains that Japan’s course 
is sufficiently sustained by precedent. 

Among ancient people a formal declaration of war was un- 
doubtedly considered as being absolutely necessary, and this 
without regard to race or clime. Readers of the 
“Courtship of Miles Standish” will recall the episdde of 
the arrows wrapped in a snake’s skin, and the 
historian Liddell tells how Amncus Marcius, one of Rome’s 
early kings, created a college of sacred heralds, called 
Fetiales, whose business it was to demand reparation for in- 
juries in a regular and formal manner, and in case of re- 
fusal to declare war by hurling a spear into the enemy’s 
land. This formality, however, has become a thing of the 
past. “The present (19th) century,” says Lawrence, “has 
seen over sixty wars or acts of reprisal begun by European 
States without formal notice to the Powers attacked, whereas 
there have been only eleven formal declarations of war be- 
tween civilized States since 1700.” 


Therefore, even when viewed in its most unfavorable 
light, the Japanese seem to have been well justified in their 
action. As a matter of fact, however, the conclusion of the 
note which the Mikado’s Minister at St. Petersburg delivered 
at the time of his withdrawal puts so clear a face upon the 
transaction that there can be no doubt. It is as follows: 

“The Imperial Government have no other alternative 
than to terminate the present futile negotiations. In adopting 
this course the Imperial Government reserve to themselves 
the right to take such independent action as they may deem 
best to consolidate and defend their menaced position, as 
well as to protect their established rights and legitimate in- 
terests.” 
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New York City has an assistant District Attorney, whose 
vigorous war on loan sharks has been heralded in the news- 
papers during the past month. The 
action of this vigilant and energetic 
public official deserves the strongest 
commendation. He has had a num- 
ber of Shylocks arrested on charges of 
usury and has succeeded in driving the majority of them 
out of the city into New Jersey. It is now “up” to the 
latter State to give them a taste of “Jersey justice.” 

The methods of these parasites are too well known to 
need recapitulation here. Attracted by alluring circulars the 
ten, fifteen or twenty-dollar-a-week victim secures a loan, 
about twenty per cent of which is immediately deducted for 
“interest and examination charges, fees for drawing papers,” 
etc. Every month he calls and hands over sometimes as 
much as twenty per cent more for the privilege of executing 
@ new note. Thus in the course of a year more than twice 
the amount loaned is paid in, stifl leaving the debtor liable 
for the entire principal. 

We know of one case where a public school teacher bor- 
rowed $125 to pay for the burial of his child. He receives a 
salary of $125 per month. Every thirty days he brings his 
check to the loan shark and has ‘$7.50 deducted. Already 
he has paid considerably more than $125 and is still liable for 
the original amount. 

When we hear of things like this we like to get out our 
pipe after dinner, take down a copy of Dante’s Inferno, and 
settle back in an easy chair and figure over a proper form of 
punishment. 


Loan Sharks. 
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Looking at the matter from a philosopher’s standpoint, 
the teapot warfare now being merrily waged between justices 
of the United States Supreme Court 
and members of the Diplomatic Corps 
is not without its useful as well as 
humorous features. Far be it from 
us to destroy ideals—to break the 
fetich of the hero-worshipper—and yet to the majority of the 
people of this country, the present episode comes like a 
salutary douche of cold water, arousing them from the rever- 
ential awe with which they are accustomed to regard the 
members of this august tribunal, teaching them that after all 
the latter are but men, with all of man’s petty vanities and 
weaknesses—his foolish love of frippery and pomp. 

Hero-worship is not an altogether hea’thful sign. Car- 
ried too far it becomes subserviency. Distance and time 
always lend enchantment. For instance, if there ever 
existed a council of unselfish patriots it was certainly tho 
Revolutionary Congress, as history portrays it, through 
Gouvernetr Morris some thirty years afterwards, while sitting 
at the polished mahogany at Bedford with John Hay, is said 
to have suddenly ejaculated through clouds of smoke, “Jay, 
what a set of damned scoundrels we had in that second 
Congress.” “Yes,” said Jay, “that we had.” (Pellew’s Life 
of Jay.) Facts such as these cause us to be more charitable 
to Legislatures and Boards of Aldermen. Perhaps they’re 
not so bad after all—comparatively speaking. 


The present embroglio, therefore, brings out the learned 
Justices in truer perspective, although it may serve to sub- 
tract somewhat from the divinity which hedges them about. 
This evidence of petty weakness while it does not operate to 
detract from popular appreciation of the dignity of the office, 


yet effectually dispels any idealization of the incumbents 
themselves. 


The Question of 
Precedence. 














Whether Mrs. Maybrick is guilty or innocent is beside 

the issue. The fact remains that she did not have a fair 

trial. The unfortunate mental condi- 

tion of the trial judge, then on the 

The Release of Mrs.borderland of insanity, is well known 

Maybrick. and the measure of iniquity was heap- 

ed up when the Home Secretary com- 

muted the death sentence to imprison- 

ment for life. The prisoner was either guilty or not guilty. 

If the former, capital punishment should have been meted 

out, if the latter she was entitled to her release. Not only 

that, but if there was any doubt on the subject a release 

should have followed. Advocates of the English system of 

law may talk as much as they please about expeditious trials, 

but they can never be really convincing as long as the right 
of appeal is denied to the criminal. 

Now the Home Secretary adopted a position which would 
certainly have been laughable were it not ghastly. To all 
intents and purposes, he constituted himself judge and jury, 
and found that there was reasonab/e doubt as to the prisoner’s 
guilt. Thereupon, instead of ordering her release, he com- 
muted the punishment to imprisonment for life. The whole 
case is a hopeless tangle. Mrs. Maybrick does not seem to 
have been a woman entitled to very much consideration in 
view of her relations with her paramour Brierly, still life 
imprisonment is rather excessive punishment for infidelity. 
The action of the present Home Secretary in releasing her 
was probably the best solution of the difficulty. 


So oa 


Since we published the decision of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court in the case of Brott v. State, our attention has been 
called to a number of other cases in 
which testimony was offered as to the 
trailing of the criminal by blood- 
hounds. Alabama has two decisions 
on the subject, in both of which the conduct of the dog was 
held competent evidence to go to the jury. (Simpson v. 
State, 11 Ala. 6; Hodge v. State, 98 Ala. 10.) Kentucky one 
(Pedigo v. Commonwealth, 44 S. W. 143); Ohio two (State 
v. Brooks, 9 W. L. J. 109; State v. Hall, 3 Ohio N. P. 125); 
and Texas one (Spellman v. State, 38 Tex. Crim. App. 607). 
Probably the most carefully prepared opinion of all was that 
in State v. Moore (129 N. C. 494), where the evidence was 
rejected. Inter alia the court says of the dog, “Once trained 
in this pursuit we must assume that his accuracy depends 
not upon his training, but upon the degree of capacity be- 
stowed upon him by nature. Experience and common observa- 
tion show that among dogs of the full blood and full brothers 
and sisters one or more may be highly proficient while others 
will be inefficient, unreliable and sometimes worthless; some 
may be acute to scent, while others will be dull to scent and 
incapable of running a ‘cold track.’ Then again we may find 
the most reliable and favorite hound taking the ‘fresher’ 
track which crosses his trail or quitting the ‘cold’ trail of a 
fox and following the ‘hot’ track of a deer which he may 
strike. Likewise the pointer or setter may abandon a ‘cold’ 
trail of a covey of birds and follow a ‘warmer’ one upon 
which he may happen to run. Or the squirre] dog may leave 
the tree at which hehas taken his stand and barked and go to 
another or quit entirely. So it takes no violence to common ex- 
perience to assume that dogs are liable to be deficient in their 
instincts. Therefore, we frequently hear huntsmen speak 
of some dogs as ‘true’ and ‘staunch,’ while others will be 
denounced as unreliable or ‘liars.’ It sometimes happens that 
the best trained fox hounds will lead their master into a 
rabbit chase or a pointer will hold mas master with trembling 
excitement while he ‘points a terrapin.’” 


Again the 
Bloodhound. 
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Right at the outset we are willing to concede that Mr. 
Gprague, of Detroit, is a “hustler.” We detest this last word 
more than any other combination of 


Law by “Absent letters ever formed, but, as it sums up 


Treatment.” with exceeding accuracy the chief 


characteristics of the editor and pro- 
prietor of the “American Legal News,” 


ditto of the “American Boy,” of the head of a correspondence 
school of law and of the chief promoter of a few other en- 
terprises, not within the recollection of the writer at the 
present moment, we must employ the term, making a fervid 
resolution never to repeat the offense. 


Personally we are rather inclined to question the quan- 
tity and quality of legal knowledge likely to be absorbed by 
correspondence methods, our idea being that the student 
will know only enough when he finishes to become exceed- 
ingly dangerous to himself and others. However, this is a 
mere general impression due possibly to an unwarranted 
prejudice in favor of the knowledge of jurisprudence which 
is acquired in institutions where the “absent method” of treat- 
ment is not employed. 

What we do take exception to, however, is an “ad.” strewn 
broadcast over the land, which begins: 

“A fortune in a fee. A little while ago a man, through 
knowledge of the law, was able to earn a fee of $500,000 for 
@ few days’ work—ordinarily he makes as much in a day as 
most men would be pleased to have for a year’s work. 
Other lawyers—everywhere—make big fees—because the ac- 
curate knowledge of law is rare, and the demand for it great 
and growing. It is a power that makes men prominent—at 
the bar, or in business, or in any other profession. If you 
are ambitious to get into the upper walks of life, but can- 
not go to college, you can learn law at home by the mail 
system of the Sprague Correspondence School of Law,” and 
6o forth and so on. 


Incidentally, we have yet to find a more captivating ap 
pea] to (a) the shirker whose one object is to collect the 
living which he is convinced this world owes him and to 
whom the prospect of half a million dollars “for a few days’ 
work” must seem like a dream of Paradise, and (b) to the 
snob whose ambition it is to get “into the upper walks of life.” 

Thoroughly “commercialized” as it now is, the profession 
of the lawyer sti!l has some shreds of dignity left, but Mr. 
Sprague remorselessly strips off the rags and tatters anJ 
exposes it like a naked slave in the market place for in- 
tending purchasers to note its thews and sinews, calculating 
therefrom the return which will probably be rendered. 


“CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS ON.”—Mr. Justice Harlan. 
of the United States Supreme Court, enjoys the good things of 
this life, especially the products of the soil of Kentucky, and he 
classes among those good things Kentucky plug chewing 
tobacco, says the Washington “Star.” Mr. Justice Harlan holds 
in common with his colleagues due reverence for the honorable 
Supreme Court of the United States, but he sees no lese majesty 
in indulging in a quiet little chew while the court is sitting. 

Last Monday there were many decisions to be handed 
down, and after Mr. Justice Harlan had delivered one, and 
other justices were going ahead with theirs, Mr. Harlan retired 
behind tne arras for a moment when he emerged a bulging of 


the jaw and a certain Icok of ecstatic delight on his face told 
the bar that he had taken a chew of his Kentucky plug. 








“Money—money—money—get money and here is a quick 
and easy way to do it,” says Mr. Sprague, and no doubt the 
students come “flocking gaily.” As for the worse than 
wasted careers of those young men, who having no aptitude 
for the practice of law are yet induced to take up a pro- 
fession where they are inevitably foredoomed to failure— 
we leave this question to be setiled between Mr. Sprague and 
his conscience. 


BG BG & 

“Doc” Ames, the “boodling” Mayor of Minneapolis, whose 
name is symonymous with all that is corrupt in politics and 
vile in character, has escaped punish- 
ment, temporarily, let us hope, the 
Supreme Court of Minneapolis having 
quashed the indictment owing to tech- 
nical defects. The peculiar part of the 
affair is that neither the assenting nor dissenting judges ap- 
pear to have any doubt as to his guilt. The decision should 
probably have been expected from what a correspondent of 
“Collier’s Weekly” aptly characterizes as “the uniform de- 
fenses by the courts of our system of corruption.” As it 
stands the case is a triumph of technicality over justice. 
And yet we persist in wondering why once in a while people 
fly to Lynch law for relief. We are erecting a fence around 
the criminal, bristling with fine legal points which justice 
is finding it every year more difficult to scale. If mob law 
occasionally prevails, it is largely because of such judg- 
roents as this. Perhaps some day we shall awake to the 
fact that the community also possess some rights worthy of 
safeguard. 

We are rather inclined to sympathize with that South- 
ern judge whose decisions were frequently reversed by the 
Supreme Court, Needless to say, he possessed no exalted 
opinion of the latter. One day a negro was brought before 
him charged with the usual offense and being found guilty 
was duly sentenced. Defendant’s counsel gave immediate 
notice of appeal. That evening, however, a mob broke into 
the jail and the morning sun saw the late prisoner dangling 
frcm a telegraph pole. The sight greeted his Honor as he 
was turning into the Courthouse square and he gazed long 
and placidly. “Well, judge,” asked a friend, “what do you 
think of it?” “What do I think?” he repeated, as a quiet 
smile of satisfaction spread over his face; “I think, sir, 
that there’s one of my judgments that that damned Supreme 
Court won’t reverse.” 


The Triumphs of 
Technicality. 


Then he leaned back in his chair, crossed his hands con. 
tentedly in front of him and proceeded to enjoy the mastication 
of the tobacco. Then it was that Chief Justice Fuller played 
it low down on him. Mr. Harlan thought his turn was not 
coming for some time, but as soon as Mr. Justice White con- 
cluded his decision the chief justice leaned over and nodded to 
Mr. Harlan to go ahead. 


He was fairly caught. He could not talk with that quid 
in his mouth, that was certain. He looked from right to left 
in an embarrassed way for a moment, while Chief Justice Ful- 
ler smiled and the members of the bar began to grin. Finally, 
as he had to go ahead, he leaned over the cuspidor, and taking 
the quid deftly from his cheek, desposited it, and after a drink 
of water proceeded, while the members of the bar smiled, and 
some of the elders on the back rows even laughed. 
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Changed Conditions in the Practice of Law. 


By Edward P. White, of Amsterdam, N.Y, 


An Address Delivered Before the New York State Bar Association. 


When the programme for this meeting was being prepared, 
it was suggested that a subject for discussion might be found 
in the changed conditions affecting the practice of the law, 
and the way to meet them. The remark was made that the 
question could hardly be framed so as to open discussion 
without a paper introd.cing it, and this appearing to be so, 
the committee requested that such a paper be prepared. The 
present writer hesitates to undertake the task because he is 
unable to furnish any especial information, but like many 
others is seeking light upon this topic. Perhaps, however, a 
useful purpose will be .2rved by reciting certain facts with 
which the profession is generally familiar, stating such in- 
ferences and questions as may occur, and leaving the mat- 
ter to the members of the association for further discussion. 

The law business is not what it used to be. This expres- 
sion “law business’ itself marks a certain change. This busi- 
ness side of the profession has assumed paramount importance, 
and the profits of the business are our most practical concern. 
There have been changes in other respects, in what may be 
called the mechanical conditions of professional work, and 
decided changes in the moral conaitions which surround the 
law, but these are incidental to the present inquiry, which is 
how to meet the business conditions that confront us. 

One need not have been twenty years in practice to have 
observed decided changes in the quantity and quality of legal 
business transacted. Fifteen years, indeed, cover the period 
within which these changes have plainly appeared, and it may 
be said that the good times preceding the year 1893 have never 
returned to the profession generally. It is not intended to com- 
nect these changes with the financial panic of that year. Some 
of the causes which will be mentioned later have been de- 
veloping for a much longer time, but whatever the explana- 
tion, the fact is clear that litigation has fallen off greatly dur- 
ing recent years. 

Hon. W. J. Calhoun, a former member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has published an able article upon 
this subject, for which the present writer desires to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness. In Mr. Calhoun’s opinion, “it is scarce- 
ly too much to say that the practice of law in this country 
has been revolutionized in the last decade. Bespecially is this 


true of the great empire west of the Atlantic states. The 
change has been sweeping, affecting almost equally the nature 
and the volume of general law practice.” Practitioners in the 
Atlantic states seem to think that this statement is especially 
true there. In this state it will hardly be disputed anywhere. 

The calendars of the courts furnish some evidence in re- 
spect to litigated business. 
cases noticed have decreased at least fifty per cent., and the 
causes actually tried show a greater loss, while the character 
of the actions has at the same time deteriorated. In the 
largest cities the showing is not much better and it is evident 
that the business of the trial courte has not kept pace with 
the increase of population. In the aabsence of statistics which 














In many counties the number of | 


this association and other bar associations might properly col- 
lect, an expression of opinion by the members of the asso- 
ciation, as to the extent of the decrease might be instructive. 
As to a change in the character of litigated causes there can 
be no doubt. The trial terms used to be occupied with im- 
portant issues between responsible parties, calling for the best 
efforts of the leading members of the bar. Nowadays the courts 
are filled with plaintiffs engaged in speculation rather than 
seeking redress, and an ordinary term of court is almost de 
void of any intellectual stimulus. Instead of actions involv- 
ing the title or possession of valuable real estate or per- 
sonal property, the rights of creditors as against general as- 
signments or fraudulent conveyances, the validity of trusts, and 
the existence of equities, which used to be frequent, we now have 
actions for personal injuries, usually alleged to be due to the nes. 
ligence of municipal corporations, common carriers or em- 
ployers, actions for divorce and alienation of affections, dis- 
puted claims against decedents’ estates and other questionable 
cases. Among these and in addition to these there are of 
course meritorious actions. Many of those for personal] in- 
juries are no doubt necessary to hold the defendants to proper 
responsibility and vindicate personal rights, but it will be 
noticed that large corporations are more and more inclined to 
settle legitimate claims upon a reasonable basis, and to avoid 
litigation. 


In respect to non-litigated business it is more difficult to 
judge. ‘ine largest results in this line are obtained with the 
least publicity. It seems to be thought in some quarters that 
this class of business has diminished as much 4s litigation. 
The case probably varies in different parts of the country and 
in different communities. In a prosperous commercial or 
manufacturing community there is reason to believe that it 
has increased. There are more large estates to administer and 
manage, more business corporations to organize and advise, 
condemnation proceedings to acquire land for public purposes 
are more frequent, compromises of demands without action are 
more readily accomplished and general consultation is more 
common. Under former conditions, however, this part of the 
business was of minor account. The average lawyer in gen- 
eral practice derived most of his income from litigation, and 
even where there has been an increase in non-litigated busi- 
ness, the total result, save in exceptional instances, is a large 
shrinkage. Mr. Calhoun in the article above quoted, says 
that as nearly as he has been able to determine, “there has 
been a decline of fully forty per cent. in the general profes- 
sional income of members of the bar.” The question whther 
this is a correct estimate for this state is open for discussion. 

To know how to meet these conditions, we must ascertain 
the causes. There appear to be several which are closely al- 
lied. The more settled condition of society, the closer organ- 
ization of the business world, the waning of the litigious spirit, 
the delay, expense and uncertainty of litigation, and the de- 
velopment and reform of the law itself. Specifications under 
these several allegations must be brief. The titles and 
boundaries of lands have become settled. The course of deal- 
ing in the various trades and occupations has been established 
by numerous precedents. Custom has grown fixed and strong 
in every walk of life. With increased intelligence and educa- 
tion the people generally have learned to avoid such violations 
of the law as trespasses and assaults, the unlawful taking on 
detention of goods and chattels and other elementary causes 
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of action. The long and loose credits of a former generation 
have been abolished and commercial transactions have more 
and more approached a cash basis. The financial rating of 
business men by mercantile agencies and the collection of ac- 
counts by the same extensive organizations has taken away a 
large amount of commercial business from the domain of the 
law. The loaning of money on bonds and mortgages which 
used to be nandled by lawyers for individual clients is now 
done by savings banks and trust companies, With the latter 
assuming the administration and management of estates, 
title guarantee companies making a specialty of conveyancing, 
fidelity and indemnity companies furnishing bonds and defend- 
ing actions for their patrons with corporations organized even 
to conduct the incorporation of other companies, the business 
of the general practitioner has been invaded on all sides. At 
the same time the organization of great industrial combina- 
tions has in various instances brought the legal business of 
numerous concerns previously competing into the hands of a 
single law department, at once dispensing with the services 
of other counsel and reducing the amount o flitigation. 


But a wider influence than these special developments, is 
the disappearance of a desire for litigation. With the increas- 
ing refinement of society, the notoriety of court proceedings 
has become distasteful. Furthermore the experienced business 
man has found th-t litigation usually does not pay. A reason- 
able offer of compromise is quickly accepted. This is true 
not only of the careless and cowardly, but also of the 


shrewdest and strongest clients. They would rather pay to © 


keep out of law than to get into it. They want to be un- 
disturbed in the prosecution of their legitimate business. The 
average man prefers peace to strife. He is frequently in need 
of good advice, and if he knew that he could go and consult 
a lawyer without the danger of being drawn into law, he would 
gladly do so more often than he does now. 


The aversion to litigation is aggravated by its long de- 
lays, repeated adjournments, multiplied appeals, reversals of 
judgments and reversals of reversals, terminating after all 
perhaps in a miscarriage of justice. The expense of such 
procedure is necessarily large, and with these difficulties to 
encounter, it is not strange that the business of litigation has 
been spoiled. 


The development of the law moreover tends to render liti- 
gation unnecessary. Almost every question that arises has 
already been decided. The results of repeated decisions have 
been embodied in codes. When some new disorder arises, the 
legislature promptly regulates the matter by statute. The pub- 
lication of the statutes and of court decisions is so widespread 
by the press that few are left in ignorance. The system of 
law reporting and digesting has reached a stage of perfection 
that brings the courts of every state and of the United States 
into close touch, and tends to harmonize them. Federal legis- 
lation has also an increasing influence. The most marked ex- 
ample of this is the Bankruptcy Act of 1898. This statute 
enacted py a congress containing more than a majority of 
lawyers has done more to decrease law business than any 
other single cause that can be named. It may be called the 
law of forgiveness of debtors. It furnishes a refuge for all 
those of doubtful solvency and robs the law of its sharpest 
terrors. It is in line, however, with the spirit of the times, 
and no matter how much the profession may suffer, it will not 
complain so far as the law is equitable and beneficent. 


If now we group together the several causes that have 
been assigned for the changed conditions in the practice of the 
law, we will discover that they are only phases of one great 
evolution, the unification of society. A deeper law is steadily 
being evolved. Codes and digests are indispensible 
for the student, but the clue to future success in the 
law is to be found in a comprehensive survey of 


human affairs and an attentive study of human nature in its 
The same intellectual process has revolutionized 


best estate. 











the law that has revolutionized theology. The method of @ 
priori school have prevailed in both departments. Both sys- 
tems were founded upon dogma and sustained by authority. 
The scientific methods of the inductive school have, however, 
gradually made their way, and the modern business world 
accepts them and flourisnes accordingly. But with the con- 
servatism o: an intellectual caste, most of the legal profession 
cling to old traditions and take the chances of starvation. The 
old-fashioned lawyer was essentiallly an idealist. He was 
grounded in the faith that just ideos were good in themselves 
and must forever endure. The modern world has learned that 
ideas are good only as they are realized and has been busy 
realizing them. While the profession of the law has a stand- 
ard of its own to maintain and must never lower it to a 
gross materialism, it has much to learn from business men. 

The outcry against the commercial spirit is more or less 
superficial. It will be noticed that those who denounce “com- 
mercialism” most severely are either unable, unwilling or 
afraid to go into the open market and compete with their fel- 
lows. The commercial spirit transforms barren abstractions 
into fruitful realities. It is essentially just, because it takes 
its rise from the fair and open exchange of equivalents, and 
it is inspiring because it deals with things and not theories. 

These suggestions are made for the purpose of criticism 


and comrent by the learned gentlemen here assembled, and 
lead up + he main queslion as to how we are to meet the 
changed conditions. Every individual must work out the 


answer to this question in his own way, but the experience of 
some of our most successful brethren would be of assistance 
to others if they should see fit to give it. 

It is evident that we must readjust our methods, correct 
abuses and improve the service. The kvy to modern methods 
is organization. To succeed one must identify himself wita 
existing organizations or create new ones. To begin the 
work of readjustment, every lawyer in this state ougut to 
join this association. He owes this to his profession He 
needs most, however, to organize his own business so a: to 
work in clos2 connection with ‘be community in which te its 
located. Let us get in touch with business men and in sym- 
pathy with business methods vo that we can be of real as- 
sistance in carrying on business enterprises. Business men 
want lawyers who understand business and can bring to 
bear upon their problems the more acute analysis which legal 
training should afford. The system of arranging with regular 
clients to transact their legal business upon moderate an- 
nual retainers is spreading and is to be recommended. In 
general, by establishing a franker and more intimate relation 
between the profession and the rest of the community, much 
can be accomplished. 

To do this, however, certain abuses must be suppressed. 
The maintenance of speculative actions on manufactured 
testimony brings discredit upon the bar that permits it. The 
practice of “ambulance-chasing” degrades all who are in any 
wise connected with it. Whoever practices law upon the 


theory that it is a system of chartered chicanery should be 
made to feel that he is professionally odious. 
To bring this about, the standards for admission to the 


bar must be steadily advanced. Good work is being done in 
this direction in New York state, but much remains to be 
done. The young man who thinks of entering the bar without 
the most thorough preparation and special ability, might bet- 
ter go into other business. The parents and teachers of young 
men should take notice of the marked decrease in law busi- 
ness to which attention has been called and give advice ac- 
cordingly. 

This sketch of changed conditions, the causes thereof and 
remedies therefor is now submitted in order that it may be 
ecrrected and supplemented by the views of others. If anything 
has been said to stimulate discussion, the purpose of the 
writer has been accomplished. 
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International Right of Way. 








By Prof. William C. Morey, D. C. L 


An address delivered before 


The recent policy of the United States, as shown in the 
speedy recognition of the new Republic of Panama and the 
apparent pressure brought to bear to ensure the opening of a 
water route between the Atlantic and Pacific, has excited in some 
minds the doubt whether such a policy is entirely consistent 
with international law and international morality. That the 
end which this policy has in view is of transcendent im- 
portance to the commercial interests of the world, no one can 
for a moment doubt. That the commercial gravity of the world 
is drifting toward the Pacific, few. would deny; and no one can 
question that ine ultimate opening of a water way between 
the two oceans is as inevitable as the continued operation of 
the law of gravity. But the question now presented does not 
relate to the greatness of the end proposed. The question in 
many minds seems rather to be, whether the greatness of the 
end will justify the use of immoral and illegal means for its 
wttainment. If this were really the point at issue there could 
be but one answer—the end cannot justify the means. But 
whether, as a matter of fact, immoral and illega: measures 
have been used by the United States in promoting the interests 
of international commerce must be decided by an appeal not 
simply to the judgment of individuals, but to the moral judg- 
ment of mankind, as that judgment is expressed in the accepted 
principles of international law, sanctioned by the authority of 
the great text-writers, embodied in international precedents 
and set forth in international treaties and conventions. There 
are, I think, at least three important questions of legality 
which have been suggested in connection with the Panama 
incident: 

(1) Whether the recognition of the de facto government, 
and of the independence of the new republic, was not pre- 
mature and unjustifiable. 

(2) Whether there has not been an infringment upon the 
treaty of 1846, whereby the United States received the right 
ot free transit over the isthmus of Panama, and at the same 
time assumed the obligation to guarantee the neutrality of the 
isthmus as well as the sovereignty which Columbia (then 
New Granada) possessed over this territory. 

(3) Assuming that the legal] right of sovereignty pos- 
sessed by Columbia over the isthmus has not been impaired 
by the late revolution, whether her right of jurisdiction over 
a matural pathway of the world’s commerce is restricted or 
qualified by the commercial rights and interests of other na- 
tions. 

I. 

In regard to the matter of recognition a few words only 
need be said. It is well settled that a nation has a perfect right 
te recognize a condition of facts existing in another country, 
without examining into the claims of justice set forth by con- 
tending factions. It is the condition de facto and not the condi- 
tion de jure which is made the subject of recognition. Ifa new 
government actually exists within a definite territory, capable of 
exercising authority and of assuming international relations, 
it may be legally recognized. If a people, hitherto subject, 
have actually established an independent state and is exercis- 
ing an independent authority unrestrained by the presence of 
2 military force, such people can properly be recognized as an 
independent nation. That certain facts should actually exist 
before they can be recognized, is a principle not only con- 
sonant with reason but held by all international authorities. 
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Whether or not, in a particular case, the facts which warrant 
recognition really exist, is a question within the province of 
each.state to determine ior itseif; and so far as the United 
States is concerned, “tie question of recognition of foreign 
revolutionary or reactiouaiy governments,” to quote thie 
official words of Mr. Seward, “is one exclusively for the ex- 
ecutive and cannot be determined internationally by congres- 
sional action.’ (Wharton, Digest, I, 551.) 


In regard to the time which should elapse between a decla- 
ration of independence and a recognition by a foreign power, 
it may be said that the international law has not established 
any time limit within which recognition is regarded as un- 
justifiable—provided the facts which warrant such a recogni- 
tion exist. The question of time is entirely within the option 
o* the recognizing power, which question is often determined 
upon considerations of expediency and public policy. The only 
case in which delay is obligatory is that in which the pre- 
vious sovereign is actively engaged in quelling the insurrec- 
tion by the presence of a military force, in which case recog- 
nition is regarded as justifiable only at the practical cessation 
of hostilities. But where no hostilities exist—due either to the 
lack of disposition on the part of the sovereign te suppress 
the insurrection, or to limitations imposed upon himself by 
treaty—the question of time cannot be regarded as having 
any legal relevancy, although it may be significant as indicat- 
ing the policy of the recognizing state. These principles, if 
properly stated, would seem to indicate that the charge of 
precipitancy made against the government of the United 
States has no legal foundation, however inexpedient the act 
of recognition may appear to some as a matter of policy, It 
might also be suggested that American citizens need not 
foster any anxiety regarding the legality of this particular act 
on the part of their own government, in view of the fact that 
the speedy recognition of the new republic by the United 
States has been followed by the speedy recognition of the 
same republic by other nations, which may be presumed to 
have some regard for the principles of international law. 


Il. 

The second question presented—that which relates to the 
treaty of 1846 and its infringement by the United States— 
needs but a brief consideration. By the 35th article of this 
treaty, as we have al] recently learned, the republic of New 
Granada guaranteed to the government and citizens of the 
United States the right of way or transit across the isthmus 
of Panama upon any mcdes of communication that then existed 
or might thereafter be constructed. On the other hand, as 
a compensation for the foregoing right of way, the United 
States guaranteed the perfect neutrality of the before men- 
tioned isthmus and also the right of sovereignty and property 
possessed by New Granada over the said territory. It has 
not and cannot be questioned that the rights and duties estab- 
lished by this treaty passed from New Granada to Columbia, 
with the establishment of the new Columbian constitution of 
1863. The claim has now been set up that the United States, 
by recognizing the revolutionary government of Panama, has 
disregarded its solemn obligation to guarantee the sovereignty 
and property of Columbia over the isthmus. This claim, as 
set forth in the protest of President Marroquin must have been 
a mere subterfuge, as that official must have known that an 
international guarantee of neutrality and sovereignty does 
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not invoive a guarantee against internal revolution, but only 
@ guarantee against foreign encroachments. No government 
‘could guarantee another against internal revolution, except 
by assuming control of that other government, and by pre- 
venting executive and legislative acts which would tend to pro- 
voke revolution. A government which would thus put 
itself under control of another would practically forfeit 
its own sovereignty. If President Marroquin did not, however. 
appreciate the distinction between internal sovereignty, or 
authority within the national domain, and external sover- 
eignty, or independence from foreign encroachments, he should 
at least have been aware of the mode in which this very stipu- 
lation had hitherto been repeatedly interpreted by the United 
States. In 1865 Mr. Seward, while Secretary of State, wrote 
in an officiai communication: “The purpose of the stipulation 
was to guarantee the isthmus against seizure or invasion by 
a foreign power only. As it was presumed, however, 
that our object in entering into such a stipulation was to se- 
cure the freedom of transit across the isthmus, if that free- 
dom should be endangered or obstructed, the employment of 
force On our part to prevent this would be a question of 
grave expediency tu be determined by circumstances,” (Whar- 
éon, Digest II, p. 102.) In a similar manner Secretary Fish 
wrote in 1871: “A principal object of 1.ew Granada in enter- 
ing into this treaty (of 1846) is understood to have been to 
maintain her sovereignty over the Isthmus of Panama against 
any attack from abroad. That object has been fully accom- 
plished.” (ibid II, p. 104.) With these brief statements the 
conclusion may be made that since there has been no encroach- 
ment by foreign powers upon the sovereignty of Columbia, 
the United States has not failed to fulfill its obligations to 
Columbia within the meaning of the treaty; and hence there 
has been no infraction of the treaty on the part of the United 
States. 


In connection with this subject relating to the solemn ob- 
ligations which are imposed upon the United States by the 
treaty of 1846, and upon which the President of Columbia has 
strongly insisted, a very interesting and important point 
presents itself. This point will be seen to have a more serious 
bearing upon the interests of Columbia than the Columbian 
president would be willing to admit. The right of way origin- 
ally granted by New Granada to the United States constitutes 
in the language of the civil law a “predial servitude,” or as 
designated in the common law an “easement,” passing with 
the land, and remaining a burden upon the territory without 
regard to changes of proprietorship. On the other hand, the 
correlative duty to defend the sovereignty of this territory 
against foreign invasion was imposed upon the United States 
ac a compensation for the establishment of this right of way, 
and as the condition of its use. The treaty of 1846 expressly 
declares that this duty was imposed as a compensation for 
the right granted. Since then the legal right of way remains 
with the United States, whoever may be the proprietor of the 
territory; so also the correlative duty rests upon the United 
States to protect from foreign invasion the sovereignty of 
this territory, whoever may te its proprietor. This right of 
‘way and this duty of protection are correlative and co-existent. 
They form two sides of one vested interest. They go together 
and are not separable by any change of proprietorship. They 
continued to be recognized and respected when the territory 
passed from New Granada to the succeeding government of 
Columbia. If we assume that Panama is now an independent 
republic possessing the sovereignty over this territory—as we 
certainly must from its recognition by foreign powers—then 
the same legal relations remain between the United States and 
Panama which formerly existed between the United States and 
the previous proprietors, New Granada and Columbia. In 
other words, the United States retains the right as against 
Panama to a free and unobstructed transit across the isthmus; 
@nd as a consequence the United States is under the obligation 








to maintain the sovereignty of Panama over this territory 
against foreign encroachments. But as the result of the re- 
cent revolution and tre recognition of the new republic, 
Columbia is now placed in the position of a foreign power; 
and hence the United States has not simply the right, but 
is under obligation, to protect the sovereeignty of Panama 
against any encroachments on the part of her previous sov- 
ereign and now her foreign neighbor. This obligation is not 
simply a moral but a legal obligation, having been established 
by treaty, and is so imperative that it must be fulfilled, even 
at the risk of a war between the United States and Columbia. 
However unwelcome this conclusion may be, it seems an in- 
evitable consequence of the legal relations now existing be 
tween the parties concerned. 


III. 


The third, and perhaps the most interesting, question 
which is suggested by the recent events in Panama is that 
which relates to the extent to which the jurisdiction of a 
country over its own territory, and especially a pathway of 
commerce within that territory, is qualified by the commercial 
rights and interests of other nations. It must be evident to 
the most «asual observer that the recent policy of the United 
States has not been prompted solely by disinterested motives. 
Every legal advantage has apparently been taken to further 
the commercial interests of this country and of the world. 
The United States was under no obligation, even though the 
right existed, to recognize the revolutionary government of 
Panama so speedily as to make it appear premature, if not 
precipitant. If the commercial interests of the worla had 
been opposed to such a recognition, it would no doubt have 
been withheld. But as it seemed necessary to further the 
general interests of commerce, it was granted. .ue time had 
evidently come in the economic progress of the world when 
greater facilities of transit across the Isthmus of Panama 
seemed necessary. The obstacle which Columbia interposed 
to the development of these general interests seemed to re- 
quire a summary, though not an illegal, procedure for the 
promotion of the common good. In the abs:rce of any gen- 
eral international authority, the government of the United 
States, as the representative of the commercial interests of the 
world, has taken upon itself the right to carry into execution 
this summary process. To those who regard the rec» nition 
of the new republic as unjustifiable, this summary mode of 
procedure seems to have been an encroachment upon the 
territorial jurisdiction possessed by Columbia within her 
own ‘awful dominions. The question therofore arises: Doves 
the necessity of a commercial canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama justifv the use of such surmmary proceedings fo: the 
purpose of ensuring such a canal? In other words, or to repeat 
the words of the original proposition, is the right of jurisdic 
tion possessed by one country over its own territory quali- 
fied by the commercial rights or interests of other nations? 
Or, conversely, is there an international] right of way which 
nations may justly claim over the territory of their neighbors? 
For the solution of this question we may appeal, first, to the 
analogies afforded by the positive law of individual countries; 
secondly, to tae authority of the great text-writer on inter- 
national law; and, finally, to the authority of precedents am- 
bodied in international treaties and conventions. 

The appeal to the common or statute law of any particu- 
lar country, or to any number of countries, cannot of course 
furnish any conclusive evidence of what constitutes a rule of 
international law. It can at most only indicate to us what has 
been the general sense of justice in determining similar re- 
lations between the individual members of society. So far as 
these individual relations are analagous to those existing be- 
tween states, the mode in which they are regulated may, per- 
haps, suggest to us what justice seems to require in the con- 
trol of international relations. This consideration receives ad- 
ditional force from the fact that international law, like the 
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municipal law, is based upon the idea that nations like in- 
dividuals are moral persons who are amenable to each other 
and to the community to which they belong. This considera- 
tion is still further strengthened by the fact that in its his- 
torical development internation] law has derived a large 
part of its conceptions regarding the essential and conventional 
rights of nations from the civil rights of property and con- 
tract. The international law regarding national dominion is 
not only analogous to but historicaily derived from, the 
civil law regarding individual property. 

When we consider the civil right of property, and the 
extent to which this right may be restricted and qualified 
by the rights and interests of others, including the interests 
of the whole community, we may at least form some inferences 
as to how the right of dominion possessed by one nation 
should, according to the principles of justice, be restricted 
and qualified by the rights and interests of other nations, 
and of that community of nations of which each country forms 
a part. It is unnecessary to emphasize the various modes 
in which the rights of individual property are restricted and 
qualified by the fact that the individual is a member of a com- 
munity having related rights and interests. The liability of 
individual property to taxation, to police restrictions, to the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain, is not due to the dis- 
pesition on the part of the state or community to encroach 
unjustly upon the right of property, but rather to maintain 
the existing rights of the community, which are quite as es- 
sential and sacred as the rights of the individnual. It is of 
course easy to draw unwarrantable conclusions from the 
analogy between the right of individual property and the 
right of national dominion. The individuals of a community 
are under a common state authority, while the nations of the 
world are under no such common coercive power. There is 
no sovereign international power which can institute condem- 
nation proceedings for the establishment of a right of way. 
In the international society each nation is tne judge and 
prosecutor of its own rights. Still the rights possessed by the 
nation are determined largely by the same principle of natural 
justice, as those which determine the rights of individuals in 
al organized political society. And we may reasonably claim 
that the moral principle upon which the state may claim a 
right of way over an individual estate is not fundamentally 
different from that upon which the world at large may justly 
claim a right to pass over a natural line of commerce within 
a nation’s dominion. 


IV. 


But if we consider more definitely the question before us, 
we must appeai to something more authoritative than the 
analogies afforded by the municipal law. We must look to 
the principles of the international law itself. In ascertaining 
these principles we must consult the authority of the great 
text-writers, whose opinions have always carried with them 
weight in determining the justice of interstate relations. We 
shall find in the writings of these jurists the expression of 
definite opinions in respect to the relativity of the right of 
national dominion and the extent to which the jurisdiction of 
one country over its territory may be qualified by the rights 
and interests of other nations. 


Grotius who still retains the honor of being ihe founder of 
international law as a science deduces the right of national 
property and dominion from that primitive condition of man- 
kind in which all thing were common and declares that the 
institution or property has not entirely destroyed the original 
and equitable rights which were common to all. “Let us con- 
sider,” he says, “whether men have a common right to those 
things which are already made private property. Some may think 
this is a strange question, since property seems to have ab- 
sorbed al] the rights which flowed from the common state of 
things. But this is not so. For we must consider what was 
the intention of those who introduced private property; which 





we must suppose to have been, to recede as little as possible 
from natural equity. (De Jure Belli et Pacis, Bk. II, ch. ii, 
Sec. 6, I.) And so land and rivers and any part of the sea 
which is become the property of any people, ought not to be 
shut against those who have need of transit for just cause.” 
(Ibid, Sec. 13, 1.) “Transit,” he continues, “is to be granted 
not only to persons, but to merchandise; for no one has a right 
t» impede one nation in cultivating trade with another remote- 
nation; for it is of advantage to the human -ace that such 
intercourse should be permitted.” (Ibid, 5.) 

Vattel, whose authority is perhaps more often quoted 
than that of any other great publicist, expounded more fully 
the principle laid down by Grotius regarding the relativity of 
the right of national domain, emphasizing what he calls “the 
rights retained by all nations after the introduction of domain 
and property.” (Law of Nations, Bk. II, ch. 9.) “Notwith- 
standing the domain of nations,” he says, “each nation still 
retains some right to what is possessed by others, in those 
cases where she finds herself deprived of the necessary use 
of certain things, if she were absolutely debarred from using 
them by consideration of their being other people’s property,” 
(Ibid, See. 118.) “The introduction of property,” Vattel in- 
sists, “cannot be supposed to have deprived nations of the 
general right of traversing the earth for the purpose of mutual 
intercourse, of carrying on commerce with each other, and 
tor other just reasons. It is only on particular occasions when 
the owner of a country thinks it would be prejudicial or dan- 
gerous to allow a passage through it, that he ought to refuse 
permission to pass. He is therefore bound to grant a pas- 
sage for lawful purposes, whenever he can do it without in- 
convenience to himself. And he cannot lawfully annex 
burthensome conditions to a permission which he is obliged 
to grant and which he cannot refuse if he wishes to discharge 
hic duty and not abuse his right of property.” (Ibid, ch. 10, 
Sec. 132.) In regard to the jurisdiction, for example, over 
straits, Vattel says, “that when they serve as a communication 
between two seas, the navigation of which is common to all 
or several nations, the nation which possesses the strait can- 
not refuse to others a passage through it, provided that pas- 
sage be innocent and attended with no dangers to herself. By 
refusing it without just reasons, she would deprive those 
nations of an advantage granted them by nature.” (Ibid, Bk. 
I, ch. 23, Sec. 292.) These principles, laid down by two of the- 
most distinguished of modern publicists, have been practi- 
cally adopted by succeeding writers on international law, as 
indicating the extent to which a nation’s right of dominion 
may, be regarded as justly qualified by a right of commercial 
transit or ‘“imnocent passage” due to other nations. (T. J. 
Lawrence, Int. Law, p. 178; Halleckfi Elements, p. 38; Hall 
Int. Law, p. 129.) 


¥. 


It may be claimed, however, that the opinions of text- 
writers do not constitute an ultimate authority in respect to 
international rights—that while their opinions may indicate 
what are the principles of international justice, they do not 
establish the positive rules of international law. This claim 
cannot be denied. No publicist, however distinguished he may 
be, possesses the authority to legislate for the world. It is 
entirely true that the principles of international justice are 
legally binding only so far as they have been sanctioned by 
the consent of nations. It is also true, however, that the 
principles of justice furnish a proper basis for a nation’s policy 
ir its deatings with other nations, and for insisting by diplo- 
matic and other legal means upon a recognition of its own 
natural rights and essential interests. It is furthermore 
true that, as the result of diplomatic claims and negotiations, 
the principles of justice have gradually received the assent 
of nations and been embodied in positive international law in 
the form of treaties and conventions, It remains for us, there- 
fore, to inquire how far the principle under discussion—name- 
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ly. that the right of a nation’s jurisdiction over its own terri- 
tory is qualified by the right of commercial transit which 
according to justice is due to other nations—has been ac- 
cepted in international practice and sanctioned by interna- 
{onal treaties. The examples of this sanction are so numerous 
that it is possible within the space of a brief paper to select 
only a few cases, which are familiar to every student of inter- 
national history. 


The first and most patent illustration of the fact that man- 
kind retains certain common rights which cannot justly be 
appropriated by one nation to the exclusion of others, is seen 
in the futile attempt to exercise an exclusive jurisdiction 
over the sea. The pretentious claims of Venice to the Adriatic, 
of England to the neighboring seas, of Portugal to the Gulf 
of Guinea and the Indian ocean, of Holland to the route by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope to the Phillippine Islands, 
and of Spain to the waters of the Pacific, have now scarcely 
more than an historical interest. The growth of the world’s 
commerce has dissipated these claims, and has shown that the 
transit over the sea, at least, is a right common to all na- 
tions—a right which has become sanctioned by universal con- 
sent and incorporated into the body of international law. 


The attempt of certain countries to assume exclusive con- 
trol over the narrow seas and the straits connecting navigable 
waters, or to place obstructions to the free use of such lines 
of commerce, has also led to the protest of other countries and 
to the abandonment of such attempts. The claim of England 
to the dominion of the British channel called forth the 
famous discussion between Selden and Grotius, and provoked 
a vigorous protest on the part of France, resulting in a war 
between France and England and the ultimate abandonment 
of the British claim. The exclusive jurisdiction over the 
straits connecting the Baltic and the North sea was formerly 
claimed by Denmark, a claim based upon immemorial pre- 
scription and also upon treaty recognition. As a result of this 
claim, Denmark imposed exorbitant tolls upon all vessels 
passing through these straits. With the growth of modern 
commerce these exactions became increasingly irksome, and 
aroused in other nations the conviction that the so-called 
“Sound Dues” were contrary to justice and should not be recog- 
nized as obligatory. Denmark found herself unable to levy 
these dues upon vessels passing through a natural highway 
of the world’s commerce, and in the treaty of Copenhagen 
(1857) finally renounced them. In this treaty the powers re- 
fused to recognize the right of Denmark to levy these dues, 
but gave a capital sum on the condition that she maintain 
lights and buoys, in order to render these channels safe for 
general commerce. In this case, the nations of Europe as- 
serted their common right of way through straits the dominion 
of which belonged by immemorial prescription to Denmark. 

In a similar way the exclusive jurisdiction of Turkey over 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus has been restricted by 
the commercial interests of other nations. These straits are 
within the proper domain of the Ottoman empire, and as long 
as Turkey was the sole proprietor of the shores of the Black 
sea, no attempt was made to limit her jurisdiction. But when 
Russia also became a proprietor of these shores, the legal 
rights of Turkey became limited by the equitable commercial 
rights possessed by Russia. In 1774 Russia enforced what 
she regarded as her just claim, and compelled Turkey to 
open these straits to the passage of merchant vessels—and 
this act received the sanction of other European powers. 
By the treaty of Adrianopole in 1829 entrance through the 
straits into the Black sea and navigation of this sea were ad- 
mitted to belong to Russia and to powers friendly to Russia. 
(Wolsey, p. 80.) The extent to which the jurisdiction of 
Turkey over these waterways is restricted by the commercial 
interests of other nations is further evident from the super- 
vision exercised over them by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, 
and the Treaty of London of 1871, whereby these lines of 





transit were opened for purposes of commerce to all nations. 
The international right of passage through a strait connecting 
navigable waters has also been asserted by the United States 
in case of the Straits of Magellan. In 1879 Secretary Evarts 
wrote: “The government of the United States will not 
tolerate exclusive claims by any nation whatsoever to the 
Straits of Magellan, and will hold responsible any govern- 
ment that undertakes, no matter the pretext, to lay any im- 
post or check on United States commerce through those 
straits.” (Wharton, Digest, I, p. 80.) As a result, therefore, 
of negotiations and treaties the accepted modern principle 
has come to be “that the waterway between open seas is an 
adjunct of the seas themselves, and may be navigated as freely 
as they.” (Lawrence, p. 180.) These illustrations are suf- 
ficient to show that the international right of way over the 
high seas, the narrow seas, and straits connecting navigable 
waters, in spite of the claims of exclusive jurisdiction on the 
part of any nation, is not only consonant with reason and 
justice, but sanctioned by international practice. 

But it may be said that the waterways already referred to 
are so intimately connected with the navigation of the high 
seas as to render it questionable whether a real dominion or 
right of property over such waterways could ever have been, 
iu the first instance, justly claimed. Let us then take the case 
of a navigable river which unquestionably belongs to the 
country through whose territory it flows. The question is 
then presented whether the exclusive jurisdiction over such 
a river within the territory and dominion of one nation may 
be qualified by the commercial rights and interests of other 
nations—that is, whether other nations may justly claim a 
right of way over such a river. The government of the United 
States has on two important occasions been called upon to 
assert such a claim, and on both occasions has obtained by 
treaty the right of way demanded. For some time after the 
independence of the United States was recognized, the lower 
waters of the Mississippi were within the territory an under 
the lawful dominion of Spain. This power was disposed to 
exercise exclusive control over this portion of the river, and 
tu forbid the right of passage to the United States, which had 
control of the upper and principal part of the same river. 
The position of Spain was evidently that of an obstructionist, 
depriving the people of the United States of the commercial 
benefits to which they regarded themselves as justly entitled. 
The American claim was supported, not only by stipulations 
contained in the treaties of 1763 and 1783, but chiefly by con- 
siderations of necessity and the principles of natural justice. 
It was shown that the navigation of the lower Mississippi 
furnished the only outlet for the products of the upper valley; 
that the right of way was of the nature of an “innocent pas- 
sage,’ causing no inconvenience or injury to Spain, and hence 
justified by the authority of the great publicists; and that oc- 
cording to the judgment of mankind, as shown in the muni- 
cipal laws of all communities, the rights of river navigation 
were free to all riparian inhabitants. Although Spain refused 
to admit the force of these arguments, the dispute was set- 
tled by the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real (1795), by which the 
navigation of the Mississippi throughout its whole length to 
the gulf was thrown open to the citizens of the United States— 
thus admitting the claim, although rejecting the reasons, 
presented by the American government. 

A similar controversy occurred in 1826 between the 
United States and Great Britain regarding the navigation of 
the lower St. Lawrence. The claim of the United States was 
based upon the same grounds of natural justice and obvious 
necessity which had formerly been urged in respect to the 
Mississippi river. This claim was, howover, still further 
fortified by an appeal to the treaty of Vienna, which in 1815 
had been concluded between the principal nations of Europe, 
to which Great Britain herself was a party, and in which 
it had been stipulated that the chief rivers of western 
Europe—the Rhine, the Necker, the Moselle, the Muese, the 
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" Scheldt, and the Elbe—should be free to all nations. Great 


Britain, however, refused to recognize the force of the argu- 
ments advanced by the United States, but afterward as the 
result of negotiations, conceded the claim; and by the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854 and the Treaty of Washington of 1871, 
the British portion of the St. Lawrence was thrown open 
forever to the citizens of the United States. In these cases 
the right of way was claimed only by the United States, since 
no other nation was especially interested in the navigation 
of these rivers. But in the case of other rivers, the navigation 
of which has been beneficial to many countries, the right of 
passage has been thrown open to the world. Not only the 
rivers of western Europe, before mentioned, were made free 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, but the Danube was opened 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1856. The Amazon was declared 
free by a proclamation of the Emperor of Brazil in 1867; and 
the West African Conference in 1885 decreed the Congo and 
the Niger open to the merchant ships of all countries. So uni- 
versal has this practice become that the jurisdiction over 
nearly all the arterial rivers of the world, which afford a 
natural highway for the world’s commerce, has become sub- 
ject to the common right of way possessed by all nations. 
(Lawrence, pp. 186-189; Blunschli, Seec. 14; Calvo, Secs. 215, 
229, 230; Wheaton, Elements, pt. ii, ch. 4, Sec. 11; Phillimore, 
I, Secs. 194-210. DeMartens Precis Sec. 84, claims that a nation 
under certain conditions has the right not only to demand, 
but if need be to force a passage, for the sake of commerce.) 

Of course, it may be claimed that the grant of a right by 
treaty, or the free consent of a nation, does not prove that 
the legal right existed before the grant was made. This is 
true. But when a right is claimed as a matter of justice, the 
grant of the right generally involves a tacit recognition of the 
justice of the claim. Especially is it true that when the right 
of way over those waters of the globe which form the natural 
pathways of commerce has been conceded by all interested 
countries, such a concession shows that the right heretofore 
claimed by international jurists as a natural right, that is, 
one founded in justice, has become sanctioned by the highest 
authority by which any international right can be sanc- 
tloned—aamely, the consent of nations. That no nation has, 
therefore, such an exclusive right to its own territory as to 
obstruct the general commerce of the world seems to be a 
doctrine not only supported by the analogies of the municipal 
law and the authority of international jurists, but incor- 
porated into international practice and sanctioned by inter- 
national treaties. Even in those cases in which this right of 
way has not been admitted to be a “perfect” or cumpolsory 
right, it has universally been conceded to be a right based 
upon natural justicc, and thus to furnish the legitimate basis 
of a nation’s policy in its cealings with others. 


VI. 


With the great expansion of the world’s commerce the 
time has evidently come when the general interests of the 
world require ot»ier lines of transit than those afforded by 
natural waterways. When a narrow isthmus furnishes the 
natural opportunity for a line of communication between two 
navigable seas, a new and serious question arises as to the 
extent to which the exclusive jurisdiction of a single nation over 
such a pathway of commerce is affected by the commercial 
interests of other nations. Such a problem may require the 
establishment of a new rule of law; but it does not seem to 
require the application of a new principle of justice. We have 
seen that in the common judgment of mankind the right of 
individual property and of national domain is justly subject 
to limitations, for the maintenance of the common interests 
of the larger community of which the individual or the nation 
forms a part. This principle of natural justice has been prac- 
tically applied to all the waterways of the globe in which the 
commercial interests are not restricted to a single country. 





It is true that an artificial channel through an isthmus is 
different from a natural channel through a strait or river. 
But they may both equally form a necessary line of communi- 
cation for the benefit of the world. So far as they are alike, 
they must be subject to the same principle. If the jurisdic- 
tion over a strait or a navigable stream, which is necessary 
for general commerce, is subject to an international right of 
way, it seems to follow that the jurisdiction over a narrow 
isthmus which is equally necessary for general commerce, 
should also be regarded as qualified by a similar international 
right. It may be claimed that the passage through a strait 
is an “innocent passage,” entailing no injury upon the pro- 
prietort but the passage over an isthmus may be equally “in- 
nocent” if a fair compensation is proffered for any injury 
done. In both cases the moral obligation on the part of the 
sovereign of the territory to grant such a passage, and the 
moral right on the part of other nations to claim the use of 
such @ passage, seem to be the same. So far as the principle 
of natura] justice thene is concerned they both evidently rest 
upon the same basis. But it may be seriously questioned 
whether, because in the one case the moral right has been 
legalized by the consent of nations, the moral right in the 
other case has also become leegalized without such sonsent. In 
the first case, force may be exercised to maintain a right 
already granted by treaty, and hence made legal; while in the 
second case it may well be doubted whether force may be 
legitimately used to maintain a moral claim which has not yet 
been legalizeed by a treaty stipulation. 


But the progress of international] law is seen in the gradual 
transforming of moral duties into lega] duties, when their 
fulfillment on the prt of one nation is necessary to secure 
the rights of other nations. This is evident not only in the 
instances already cited in regard to the jurisdiction over seas, 
straits and rivers but also in the case of the isthmus which 
first came to have a world-wide commercial importance— 
namely, the isthmus of Suez. The early negotiations regard- 
ing the opening of this isthmus proceeded upon the theory that 
the territory was under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Khedive of Egypt, subject only to the suzerainty of the Sultan 
of Turkey. But it soon became apparent that the jurisdiction 
of this territory was qualified by the equitable rights of other 
nations. And these equitable rights, or moral claims, fur- 
nished the basis of a foreign policy, resulting in the establish- 
ment of a legal right of way over the isthmus of Suez for 
the benefit of all nations. 


A nation’s policy is thus by no means limited to enforcing 
its strictly legal rights. It is directed quite as much to obtain- 
ing its just claims, whether already recognized or not, and to 
promoting its own essential interests as well as the common 
interests of the world. The international policy of a nation 
is based upon its own conceptions of international justice. 
It is grounded upon its moral right to defend and maintain its 
own interests against the opposing interests of other nations. 
It is in fact only through these efforts of different nations 
to maintain and adjust their mutual and conflicting interests 
that international law itself comes into existence. What has 
already received the assent of nations is brought within 
the sphere of law; but what has not yet received that assent 
remains within the wider field of policy. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the international policy of a people, even though 
not yet sanctioned by law, may be in perfect accord with inter- 
national morality and the natural principles of justice. The 
fact therefore that the international right of way across an 
isthmus has not yet been legalized by the general consent 
of nations, does not render a policy immoral or unjust which 
has for its end the securing of such a right. Neither can 
such a policy be regarded as even illegal, provided it does 
not tend to infringe upon rights already legalized. On the 
other hand, the justice of such a policy is evident from the 
concurrent opinion of mankind that the jurisdiction of a 
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nation over its own territory is not absolute, but qualified 
by the commercial rights and interests of other nations. The 
justice of such a policy is also evident from the necessity of 
utilizing for the benefit of all a means of communication which 
if not thus utilized is of little benefit to the possessor. It is 
etill further evident from the fact that the obstruction to such 
a means of transit is itself unjust and injurious to the com- 
mercial interests of the world, and that the one who without 
reason obstructs such means of transit fails to fulfill his moral 
obligation to others, and so far as that act is concerned for- 
feits the moral support of mankind. 


From this discussion of the moral and legal relations of 
sovereign states, the following conclusions may, I think, be 
legitimately drawn: 

1. That the jurisdiction of a nation is morally, but not 
therefore legally, qualified by the commercial rights and in- 
terests of other nations. 

2. That the international right of way over the natural 
lines of commerce situated within the territory of sovereign 
states—although | ased upon principles of natural justice—has 
become legalized only so far as it hag been sanctioned by 
treaty stipulations. 

8. That there is legally recognized at present no interna- 
tional right of eminent domain, whereby the territorial rights 
of a state may be forcibly appropriated without its own con- 
sent. 

4. That the policy of a nation to use its influence 
through diplomatic and other legal measures to open neces- 
sary lines of commerce through the territory of other states 
is morally justifiaole; and that the nation which adopts such 
a policy is entitled to the moral support of the world, and 
the nation which obstructs such a policy merits the condem- 
nation of mankind. 

5. That the exercise of force by the United States within 
the Isthmus of Panama is legally justifiable to the extent that 





such force is necessary to protect rights and fulfil duties cre 
ated by treaty stipulations. 

6. That the legal right conferred upon the United 
States by the treaty of 1846 to a free and unobstructed transit 
across the isthmus o2 Panama justifies the use of force suf- 
ficient to preserve the said line of transit free from all ob- 
struction. 


7. That the legal duty imposed upon the United States by 
the same treaty, to maintain the sovereignty of the territory, 
justifies and requires the exercise of force sufficient to pre- 
vent the encroachment of any foreign power upon this ter- 
ritory. 

8 That the right of way conditioned by the correlative 
duty of protection constitutes an easement attached to the 
territory and unaffected by changes of proprietorship. 

9. Tnat by the transference of the sovereignty of this 
territory to the new republic of Panama, the legal right of 
defending the transit across the isthmus is still held by the 
United States as against Panama; and the legal duty of main- 
taining the sovereignty of the territory against foreign en- 
croachments is still imposed upon the United States in favor 
of Panama. 


10. That by the recognition of the independence of the 
new republic, Columbia has acquired the status of a country 
foreign to Panama; and the United States is hence under the 
legal obligation to protect by all necessary force the terri- 
torial sovereignty of Panama against any encroachments on 
the part of Columbia. 

In conclusion I may say that I have endeavored to treat 
this subject only from the point of view of international law 
and international morality, and have eliminated as far as pos 
sible any reference to the inestimable benefits which would be 
conferred upon the world by the opening of a ship canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
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The Old Bailey in the Seventeenth Century. 


By Wyatt Paine. 


The tendency of scientific penology at the present day 
is to extenuate the personal responsibility of the criminal, 
on the ground of heredity, and to regard him as an abnormal 
being, possessed of atavistic moral characteristics handed 
down to him from Alexander the Great, William the Con- 
queror, or some other notorious Autolycos of bygone ages. 

Many remedies have been suggesied as specific for this 
terrible and fearfully contagious malady. Some years ago, 
at a certain county gaol, one was almost going to say hospital, 
the most popular prophylactic was learning the Bible by heart 
in solitary confinement. So successful was this treatment 
that it is said one interesting pat.ent experienced such keen 
distress at his restoration to liberty interfering with his 
studies, when he had only got as far as Ephesians, that he 
came back (under sentence for robbery with violence) to 
complete his delightful task. 

No considerations based on recidivism, environment or 
mental frailty seem to have tempered the feelings of either 
the enactors or administrators of our penal laws in the 
seventeenth century. 

Rhadamanthus himself could not have been more severe 
in his punishments than was the average “hanging” judge 
or recorder at an Old Bailey gaul delivery. 





Hanging, burning. branding, transportation and whip 
ping at the cart’s-tail were among the things his soul de- 
lighted in. And he seems sometimes to have developed a very 
pretty humor in apportioning these salutary medicines to 
their unfortunate recipients. 


Thus at the general sessions of the peace for the city 
of London on the 11th December, 1678 (Sessions Papers, 
1678 to 1684, the worthy recorder, after sentencing six persons 
to be hanged (one of whom, for the treasonable offense of 
coin-clipping, was to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution), thus proceeded to address the ten persons (three 
men and seven women) convicted of petty larceny: “You, 
the prisoners at the bar, I have observed in the time that I 
have attendsd here, that you pickpockets, shoplifters, and 
you other artists, which I am not so well acquainted with, 
which fill up this place, throng it most with women, and 
generally such as she there, Mary Hipkins (one of the pris- 
oners). . . . They are such whose pride is to be 
thought more sly than the rest. A parcel of sluts, who make 
it their continual study to know how far they may steal and 
yet save their necks from the halter, and are as perfect in 
that as if they had never been doing anything else. But I 
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take care you shall not easily escape. And the rest of those 
women that have the impudence to smoke tobacco and guzzle 
in ale-houses, pretending to buy hoods and scarves only to 
have an opportunity to steal them, turning thieves to main- 
tain your luxury and pride, you shall be sure to have the very 
rigor of the law inflicted on you. And I charge him that 
puts the sentence in execution to do it effectually, and par- 
ticularly to take care of Mrs. Hipkins, scourge her soundly, 
and the other women that used to steal gold rings, since they 
may have a mind to it this cold weather, let them be well 
heated. Your sentence is: That you be carried from hence 
to the place from whence you came, and from thence be 
dragged, tied to a cart’s-tail, through the streets, your bodies 
being stripped from the girdle upwards, and be whipped till 
your bodies bleed.” 

Space fails us to recount more of the merry jests of this 
judicial Joe Miller, whose mantle rather thread-bare by this 
time and cut up into extremely small cloaks, seems to have 
fallen on some of his successors in the inferior courts of the 
present day. 

Turning over the pages of the Sessions Papers, we find 
on the 15th April, 1681, that John Francis Dickason, a 
Popish priest, was tried for perverting one Mary Cook (a con- 
demned prisoner in Newgate) from the Protestant to the 
Popish religion, “for which, being found guilty of high 
treason, he was sentenced to be drawn, hanged and quar- 
tered.” 

On the Ist September of the same year was published, in 
connection with the Sessions Papers, “a seasonable caution 
for juries, solicitors, and witnesses to deterre from man- 
catching,” from which we learn that, in cases of subornation 
and embracery, “the punishment in our ancient laws (yet 
in force) for wicked solicitors, corrupt jurors, and witnesses 
is losse of freehold and goods; their houses are to be razed, 
their meadows ploughed up, their wood felled, themselves to 
be perpetually imprisoned or banished, and their wives and 
children to be turned a-begging.” We are also informed that 
“there is much cunning in procuring and tampering with 
witnesses, and much art in packing of jurors,” the first pre- 
cedent in subornation being “the notorious practice of im- 
piety contrived by Jezebel, prosecuted by her blessed solicitors, 
and made good by her sons of Belial.” 

The paper proceeds: “What became of her two worthy 
sons of Belial is not so well known to posterity—whether they 
hanged themselves or run their country being yet undeter- 
mined. If they fled, it is not impossible but that they might 


WATCHING THE CASE.—Mr. O’Brien in his interesting 
memoir tells how the late Lord Chief Justice of England when 
Sir Charles Russell once pounced down on his junior. “What 
are you doing?” “Taking a note,” was the answer. “What 
the—do you mean by saying you are taking a note? Why don’t 
you watch the case?” “How like Russell!” said a friend to 
whom he told the story. “It was just the same in playing 
cards with him. He used to insist on my playing whist, and, 
worse still, on my being his partner. I knew very little about 
whist; whenever a card was played I used to look at my hand 
to see what I had got. Russell would get very impatient at 
this. He would rap the table and say: ‘Why are you looking 
ax your cards? Why don’t you watch the game? the game ison 
the table.” He did not want to look at his cards. He knew 
them by heart. “So it was,” adas Mr. O’Brien, “in law. The 
game was on the table there too. He knew all that could be 











be wafted to Ireland in ships of the Phoenicians, where their 
posterity remain to this day.” 

On the 25th February, 1685, one Eleanor Cabberne, alias 
Bonnet, was sentenced to be burnt alive (the ordinary pun- 
ishment for women found guilty of treason in those days) 
“for clipping, filing and diminishing the king’s coin.” 

Ten years later (22d February, 1695), we find that 
Thomas Hitch (convicted of sheep stealing), James Fleming 
(guilty of robbery with violence), and Richard Jones (con- 
victed of housebreaking), to save their necks, “took a listing 
shilling in court, and were entertained into his majesty’s 
service,” probably much to the advantage of the army. 

Very curious was the form of indictment in a capital 
charge in those days, the instrument or thing actually 
causing the death being invariably valued in the presentment 
of the jury, as a preliminary to assessment as a deodand. 
Thus, at the Sessions held on the 3d April, 1695, one Jacob 
Regnier was indicted in “that he not having the fear of God 
before hig eyes, but being instigated and seduced by the 
devil, on the 30th day of January last past in and upon Isaac 
Symbole did make an assault, and with a rapier, value 5s, 
did give him one mortal wound, in and upon the right pap, 
of the breadth of one inch and of the depth of six inches, 
of which he instantly died. 

Prisoner, who pleaded chance-medley and not murder, 
called several persons of quality, who declared on his behalf 
“that he was a very civil and sober-tempered man, never given 
to any quarreling, but of a fair reputation and never given 
to take offense, nor gave any; that he was a gentleman that 
came of a very good and worthy family, and a barrister-at- 
law.” 

These cogent reasons sufficed, and he got off with a ver- 
dict of manslaughter, pleaded his clergy, and was sentenced 
to be branded in the hand. 

In conclusion, one must not omit to mention the pleasant 
practice of the ordinary of Newgate in those days, who 
seems to have made the best of at least one world, and turned 
an honest penny, by publishing a graphic and official account 
of “the behavior, confessions and last dying speeches of the 
malefactors” who passed through his hands. These precious 
publications, spicily written to suit a depraved public taste 
for horrors and death-bed repentances, usually contained, in 
addition to an account of the awful moments preceding dis- 
solution, the text and heads of the denunciatory discourse 
which the worthy preacher had inflicted on his miserable 


auditors, the Sunday before execution—(London “Law 
Times.’’) 


known about the case before he came into court. In court he 
watched the other side, and played on the instant without look- 


; ing at his hand.” But he did not trust his genius alone. He 


supplemented nature by art—got up his briefs industriously. 
To qualify himself for arguing mercantile cases at Liverpool 
he would sit late into the night with some expert friend being 
coached in commercial routéne, and great was the astonishment 
of commercial witnesses when in cross-examination next morn- 
ing he discovered a knowledge of customs and terms of trade 
as to the manner born. Whatever he did, he did thoroughly— 
threw himself heart and soul into his work. “What a fool 1 
am!” he was once heard to say as he entered the robing-room, 
flushed with his exertions in court, “knocking myself to pieces 
about a twopenny-halfpenny dispute.” But he could not help 


knocking himself to pieces—it was part of the intensity of his 
nature. 
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Marriage and Divorce in France 


By H. Cleveland Coxe, Paris, France. 


The increasing demand for information concerning legal 
relations existing between the United States and the South 
American republics, the steady current of Franco-American 
commercial and social relations, and, as a corollary, the con- 
stantly arising questions as to private international law spring- 
ing therefrom, is my excuse for offering a few suggestions for 
studying a little more closely a phase of what I may call 
“Napoleonic Code Law.” 


And this phase to which I refer is that of marriage and 
divorce in France. 


It is very probable that a study of Roman law as the 
parent of the legal systems of the Latin races is destined to 
become a very important branch in the curriculum of every 
American Jaw school at no distant day. Leaving to more pro- 
found students of Roman law than myself the task of develop- 
ing this proposition, I take up, at present, a branch of 
French law concerning domestic relations, because this sub- 
ject offers, among other things, such striking peculiarities and 
differences in the legal systems of the Latin and of the Anglo- 
Saxon races. 


“While in most branches of law,” says the learned Bryce, 
“the progress of parallel development in various civilized 
states is a progress towards uniformity, so that the commercial 
law, for instance, of the chief European countries and of the 
United States is, as respects nineteen-twentieths of its sub- 
stance, practically identical, the laws of these same countries 
are, in what relates to the forms of contracting marriage, the 
grounds for dissolving and modes for dissolving marriage, ex- 
tremely different, and apparently likely to remain different.” 

I suppose the average American lawyer approaches the 
subject of domestic relations in France with some con- 
siderable prejudice, remembering that the law of France 
is the development of the Roman law, and that Chancellor 
Kent declared that “under the civil law domestic rela- 
tions were far inferior to those under the common law.” 
Yet the domestic relations under French law at the pres- 
ent day offer many advantages which the American legis- 
lator may do well to study, although no one could assert that 
the French system is perfect. The French themselves are 
continually seeking to improve their system, to keep it up 
to date as far as possible, well aware that many of the pro- 
visions of the Civil Code are no longer adequate to the wants 
of a changing civilization. 


In regard to marriage in France, the idea of keeping wealth 
in a family at all hazards has led to serious disadvantage to 
the French as individuals and to the country at large. To 
the individual, since, among other things, a healthy and proper 
ambition is restrained by the knowledge that the family wealth 
is inalienable to a large extent, and he has not a great in- 
centive to independent action. To the nation at large, the 
French marriage system in many particulars works harm to 
the country because, owing to the property laws connected 
with marriage, small families are encouraged and the popula- 
tion rests stationary and the national defense suffers in theory 
at least. Again, not having a surplus population, emigration 
is nil and colonial development rendered impossible. 


On the other hand, the American legislator can borrow 
some good ideas from some of the articles of the French 





Civil Code as to marriage. For instance, in regard to capacity. 
The parties to marriage, in France, are forced to take time 
te think the matter out before entering into the contract. Hasty 
marriages court disaster. Careful, prudent unions require 
reflection. Not so much the reflection of sentiment. But a 
reflection consequent on being face to face with the practical 
side of the problem. This requires time, and a reasonable 
amount of delay in connection with formalities does no harm. 
That these precautions are not more successful is not the 
fault of the system, as there are other and potent causes to 
be taken into account. The American can acclimatize good 
points from any country, and the transplanting on American 
soil of points in the French legal system would bring forth 
better results than the same do or could do in France. 


The Frenchman cannot marry until twenty-five years of age 
without the consent of his parents. At that age he is not 
entirely free, and the serving of “actees respectueux” cause 
delay and give further time for reflection and the counsel of 
parents. The parents’ authority is rather a formidable affair 
in France. It is founded on the “patria potestas” of the Roman 
law. The power of a father over his son is great, but is not 
exercised to any large extent during infancy. The power, 
however, in regard to marriage is exercised quite generally 
Until a very late stage in the engagement ef the couple, either 
party may decline to go further, and, as there is practically 
no breach of promise suit in France, the chances of a calm, 
deliberate choice of a life partner are invited. I do not 
suggest that the French formalities should be imitated in 
New York, but it seems to me that they may suggest some 
good points to legislators. These formalities have the ad- 
vantage of clearly establishing the legal status of the parties 
to the marriage and thus, for instance, bigamy. is almost im- 
possible; tracing successions at some distant day is greatly 
facilitated thereby, and, from a commercial point of view, 
there is an advantage to be found in the fact that, to a large 
extent,the exact financial position of the spouses is made 
known to the public, through the fact that the “contrat de 
marriage,” or ante-nuptial settlement, has to be disclosed at the 
time of the marriage. 


For convenience, in this connection, I give the points 
in regard to the formalities to be observed in France: 


The marriage must be celebrated before the “officier de 
letat civil,” or Mayor of the Commune of one of the two 
parties, and must be public. One of the most vexatious points 
for foreigners in France is in connection with the necessary 
papers and documents for enabling the State official to perform 
the ceremony. These documents are: 


First. Tae “bans” or publications, which must be 
posted wp twice at an interval of eight days, on the notice 
board of the Town Hall. 

Second. “Acte de naissance,” or birth registration no- 
tice. When this is not obtainable, an “acte de notoriete” is 
necessary. This “acte de notoriete”’ is delivered by American 
and English lawyers and others, stating that it is not the cus- 
tom in tne country of the applicant to be furnished with an 
“acte de naissance,” and that a “declaration” is sufficient. 

Third. An “acte authentique du consentment,” or authori- 
zation, by the father and mother to marry. This is supplied 
by another lawyer’s certificate stating that it is not the custom 
in the country of the applicant to be obliged to obtain the 
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consent of the parents before marrying; this is called a “cer- 
tificat de coutume.” 


Fourth. A certificate of residence for six months in the 
same commune prior to the marriage. The commune in ques- 
tion must be the commune in which the marriage is to take 
place. This certificate is generally given by the “concierge” 
or proprietor or other person of the house where the appli- 
cant esides. 

For convenience in regard to what is required at the 
“Mairie”’ in the way of formalities and regulations for mar- 
riages in Paris, the following should be carefully studied: 

The publications of marriages last ten days and commence 
always the Sunday following the demand at the Mayor’s office 
to publish the “bans.” The publications (“bans”) are received 
between the hours of 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. every day of the 
week except Saturday. The days specially set apart for mar- 
riages in Paris are Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. The 
“flance” and his family are not allowed to publish the “bans” 
without authority from the “fiancee” and her family. In order 
to have the “bans” published, it is necessary that the “fiancee” 
or her father and mother present themselves at the Mayor’s 
office where the marriage is to take place and produce the 
following papers (‘pieces’’): 

First. Attestat.ors on ordinary paper—that is to say, not 
“papier timbre’—of the proprietor, or his manager, or the 
“concierge” of the place of residence for the preceding six 
months. This attestation must be “visaed” by the commis- 
sary of police of the quarter. Receipts for lease of rooms or 
apartments, etc., are not allowed to be received as evidence 
of six months’ continous residence, 

Second. Birth certificate or its equivalent. 


Third. If there has been a previous marriage, the cer- 
tificate of death must be produced if the former husband or 
wife died; if one or the other has been divorced, then a 
transcription of the divorce must be produced. 


Fourth. If either party be a minor and the parents be 
dead, the necessary authorization must be produced from the 
“conseil de familie.” Whenever the like publication must be 
made elsewhere the party requiring it is given a duplicate of 
the “banns.” 

Four days before the marriage is to take place at the 
Mayor’s office, the other papers must be produced. These are: 

First. The written consent of parents (or its equivalent), 
or, if dead, a deatu certificate. The equivalent of the con- 
sent of parents in the case of Americans or English is, as 
stated elsewhere, a certificate of custom showing that it is not 
the custom in these countries require the consent of parents 
when the legal age for marriage has been reached. 

Second. In the case of a French person there is, as 
elsewher shown, a necessity for producing the consent of the 
grandparents if the father and mother are dead. If the grand- 
parents be dead, then their death certificates are required if 
they exist. If it is not known where they died, then a declara- 
tion under oath is necessary to that effect. All these papers 
must be written on “papier timbre,” except the “concierge’s” 
attestation, and the consent of the “conseil de famille.” If 
any of these papers come from another department than the 
Seine, then these papers must be legalized before the proper 
Officer. 

The formalities of the civil n.atriage in France are pre- 
scribed by section 165 and {cilowins of the Civil Code. The 
marriage must be celebrated ypubiicly and before the civil 
officer (either a Mayor or his Geyu:r) of the domicile of one 
of the parties. The two rublicat'ons of the banns or notices 
must be made in the municipality chosen for the future domi- 
cile of the married couple. 

Sections 74 and following of the Civil Code ordains that, 
on the day designated hy the parties after the time for the 
publications, the civil officer shall read to the parties in the 





City Hall, in the presence of four witnesses (related or not), 
the papers reiating to the civil status of the parties and to 
the formalities of marriage, and he shall also read chapter vi 
of the Civil Code relating to the respective rights and duties 
of husband and wite to be found under the title of marriage. 
(See “Duties of Married Women.”) 

He shall then ask the future husband and wife and the 
persons autnorizing the marriage, if they are present, to de- 
clare whether a marriage contract has been made, and, in case 
o! the affirmative, the date of this contract and also the name 
and residence of the notary who has made it. (See “Trades- 
men.”) 

He shall receive from each party, one after the other, 
the declaration that they wish to take each other as husband 
and wife; he shal! declare in the name of the law that they are 
united by marriage, and he shall immediately draw up a 
certificate to that effect. 

The civil marriage is the French marriage. If there is 
a religious ceremony after it, this is not strictly a mar- 
riage at all. It is a “benediction.” In French newspapers you 
will see that the Rev. So-and-So blessed the marriage of So- 
and-So. A religious marriage must not, under heavy penalties, 
take plac* until after the civil marriage has been celebrated. 

In regard to divorce, there is much to be learned from 
France. In the first plave, the causes for divorce are very 
literally accorded by the Code. One does not have to commit 
adultery to obtain divorce. Vey slight causes which show an 
apparent unsuitably of the spovges for life in common practi- 
cally open the door to divorce. 

Even persistent application on the part of both parties 
for divorce, on the ground that life as man and wife is not 
possible, was sufficient to dissolve the union. An effort is now 
being made to grant divorce on the application of only one of 
the parties for this cause mentioned. While this step is not 
to be recommended, on the ground that history, in connection 
with Rome, shows that a limit must be placed somewhere in 
order that marriage may be respected, still, where a judge in 
divorce may use a proper discretion, it is very doubtful whether 
the power would be abused in America. But where both hus- 
band and wife wish to be divorced, and persist in this step 
for a considerable time, it would be moral] to facilitate the 
gratification of this mutual desire. 

Marriage with a corespondent is forbidden at present in 
France, but it is a sign of the times that this provision of the 
Code is sought to be repealed. By article 298 of the Civil Code, 
when divorce has been pronounced for adultery, the party 
against whom it has been pronounced cannot marry his or her 
paramour. Now, when a divorce has been pronounced against 
a party for insults (“injures graves”), such as exchange of 
correspondence between a married person and a third party, 
and presumptive aduitery is claimed, the court, it is argued, 
may go so far as to pronounce divorce for adultery, and if 
this be done marriage with the corespondent is forbidden under 
article 28. Bearing in mind that a decision in France is not 
binding upon any court, and that a precisely similar case 
decided under this (or any other article) of the Code must 
be argued all over again as if (for practical purposes) no 
decision had ever before been rendered on the point, it is 
easy to see that this particular article gives rise to grave con- 
fusion on the question of divorce in France. Hence an effort 
to repeal this article. It may be remarked, “en passant,” that 
this very article was repealed by the Chamber in 1882, but 
disallowed by the Senate. The repeal is now advocated by 
such eminent men as MM. Louis Barthou, formerly Minister 
for Public Works; Caillaux, formerly Minister for Finance; 
Millerland, Deputy Poincare, formerly Minister for Public In- 
struction, formerly Minister for Finance. 


This effort to repeal the article seems to me justifiable. 
That it should be considered honorable to marry a girl one 
has seduced from virginity and not allowable to marry a 
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woman one has had led astray fromher husband after divorce 
has been pronounced against her is, to my mind, illogical. The 
French procedure in divorce is admirable. According to the Code 
the petitioner presents personally his requete, whereupon the 
judge, if he deems a prima facie case has been made out, is- 
sues an order for the two parties to appear before him private- 
ly. The parties are heard on the points set out in the re- 
quete and the judge attempts a conciliation. If this concilia- 
tion is not possible, permission is given to the petitioner to 
get out a summons. This permission or order is subject to ap- 
peal. As in all civil matters, the case is tried by a judge without 
a jury. There are other delays. The procedure, however, ex- 
cept as to the jury, is not unlike ours after the point referred 
to above. 

Here we have a law based on psychological principles. 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly whiles thou art in the 
way with him,” is just as true in human as in Livine law. 
Observe that the time for conciliation in divorce in France 
is at the outset—not after the two parties have heaped up abuse 
and possible insult and revealed the secrets of their married 
life to a judge and « court room. A decree nisi, in comparison 
with the French proceaure as above referred to, seems to me 
so utterly lacking in psychological astuteness as to show up 
very poorly. In French practice a man and his wife may have 
a dispute and cause of divorce given; may go to the judge in 
conciliation preparatory to a trial and yield to the judge’s ar- 
guments as to the advantages of forgetting their difficulty and 
return .home without any one being the wiser and therefore, 
without oaving their family peace disturbed by the knowledge 
of publicity. Secrecy, then, in conciliation, conciliation as a 
preliminary step in divorce procedure, absolute secrecy as to 
the public at large so far as the press is concerned—these are 
the features which, joined to a liberal catalogue of causes for 
divorce, make the laws of France, in this respect, thoroughly 
adapted to the state of society at the present day. 

The feature of privacy cannot be too much enlarged upon 
in divorce proceedings. Not only does article 239 of the 
Civil Code provide that evidence can be heard with closed 
doors, but press reports are forbidden under a fine as high as 
2,000 francs as a maximum. This should be imi.ated in New 
York. The liberty of tne press is not involved, but the liberty 
of the individual, the l.berty of the family, the sacredness of 
the conjugal heart even when rupture begins—is very much 
a stake. What business is it of the public to know the 
evidence leading up to the divorce of John Doe and his wife? 
Is it not an impertinence that has been tolerated long enough, 
this publicity of family matters in the press? How can a 





reconciliation be effected after John Doe and his wife’s re- 
lations have been reported throughout the continent and 
cabled to Europe. After a man has charged his wife with in- 
fidelity and that has been spread abroad and commented upon 
in public, can he be expected to be in a proper frame of mind 
ty» take hur back? The French system of conciliation joined 
with privacy in divorce evidence is putting the legal horse 
before the legal cart. Not so a decree nisi. It is a curious fact 
that while the French stage reeks with adultery in every 
phase ad uauseam and the puoplic taste, depraved so far as 
theatrical representations are concerned, real conjugal troubles 
are kept practicaliy quiet and the press is practically silent 
about te matter when broughtintocourt. On theother hand 
our stage is, generally speaking, highly moral—certainly com- 
paratively so—but the public taste is gratified with all those 
sad and immoral details of conjugal infelicity through the 
columns of the press. I think, then, that: 

First. Our laws should be more liberal as to causes for 
divorce; 

Second. Conciliation should be an obligatory prelude; and 

Third. Reports of the evidence in the public press abso- 
lutely forbidden as in France. 

It may be asked—does this admirable French system as 
to divorce mark a diminution in the number of applications 
for divorce? I answer quite frankly,“No.” Itis a fact that 
divorce hes lately slightly increased in France, but I call at- 
tention to the fact that divorce is as casy in France, under 
certain conditions, as in the most liberal state in the United 
States, even for forgeries, provided the parties accept the 
jurisdiction of the French courts. 

So you can no more demand that the morality of France 
as to divorce be shown by the number of applications in 
divorce than you weuld attempt to prove the morality of the 
State of Washington or the Dakotas by the number of cases 
of divorce granted in those places. The American mind must 
get rid of the idea that French familiies are immoral as arule. 
Close observation shows that they are not. Close observation 
shows that foreigners flock to Paris to amuse themselves, and 
it is in the department in which Paris is situated that the 
divorce cases are totally out of proportion to the residential 
population property so called. 

I am well aware that a people cannot be made moral by 
law, and the American people do not require that an attempt 
should be made in that direction; but American morality has 
a right to be protected, and I submit that some of my sugges- 
tions taken from the pages of the French Civil Code tend in 


\ that direction. 


The Universal Congress of Lawyers. 


Not the least important of the series of educational and 
professional conveutions to be held this year at the Louisiana 
Purchase Fixp>sition will be a universal] congress of lawyers, 
whuse sessions will be arrang21 through the co-operation of 
the managers of the exposition and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. At least six hundred delegates will attend, to be 
nominated according to the classes by the governments of 
the world, the Bar Association of the United States, and 
similar societies in other countries, and the faculties of the 
leading law schools throughout the world. The judiciary 
will also be adequately represented. 

Although those in charge of the congress have not yet 
prepared a final plan of business and programme of exer- 
cises, they have decided to send out three forms of 
invitation through the presidents of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exporition and the American Bar _  As- 
sociation. The fleet, directed to the governments of 





the world and inviting them to send delegates, is to be 
transmitted by the Secretary of State through the diplomatic 
officers to the several nations, with the explanation that the 
lawyers’ congress is an official part of the exposition and that 
its object has the unqualified support of the cognate depart- 
ments of the government. The second form of invitation is 
to be addressed to the- bar associations of the United States 
and kindred association of other countries. The third will 
be sent to such eminent jurists and judges throughout the 
civilized world as may be appointed special delegates. 

The Exposition Company will subsequently publish the 
proceedings of this congress for the benefit of the delegates 
and the members of the American Bar Association. 

The president has appointed delegates as follows: 

Chief Justice Fuller, Justice Harlan, Justice Brewer, 
Justice Brown, Justice White, Justice Peckham, Justice Mc- 
Kenna, Justice Holmes and Justice Day. 
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The presiding judges of Circuit Courts of Appeals as 
follows: Le Baron B. Colt, Bristol, R. I.; William J. Wallace, 
Albany; Marcus W. Acheson, Pittsburg; Nathan Goff, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; Don A. Pardee, New Orleans; Horace H. Lurton, 
Nashville, Tenn.; James G. Jenkins, Milwaukee; Walter H. 
Sanborn, St. Paul; William G. Gilbert, Portland, Ore. 

Chief Justice Alvey, Court of Appeals, District of 
Columpia; Chief Justice Nott, Court of Claims, District of 
Columbia; P. C. Knox, Attorney General; John Hay, Secretary 
of State; Elihu Root, Secretary of War; L. M. Shaw, Secretary 
of the Treasury; William H. Moody, Secretary of the Navy; 
William H. Taft, Civil Governor, Philippine Islands; Henry M. 
Hoyt, Solicitor General; Wayne MacVeagh, of Washington; 
Richard Olney, of Boston; George H. Williams, of Portland, 
Ore.; ex-Attorney General Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati; ex- 
Attorney General W. H. H. Miller, of Indianapolis; ex-Attor- 
ney General John W. Griggs, of New Jersey; Courtlandt 
Parker, of Newark, N. J.; Simeon E. Baldwin, of New 
Haven, Conn.; John F. Dillon, of New York; James C. Carter, 
of New York; Moorfield Storey, of Boston; James M. Wool- 
worth, of Omaha; William Wirt Howe, of -.ew Orleans; 
Joseph M. Choate, New York; Charlees F. Manderson, of 
Omaha; Edmund Wetmore, of New York; U. L. Rose, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia; James Hager- 
man, of St. Louis; John Hinkley, of Baltimore: Frederick E. 
Warehams, of Albany; P. W. Meldrum, of Savannah, Ga.; 
Platt Rogers, of Denver; Theodore S. Garnett, of Norfolk, 
Va.; W. P. Breen, Fort Wayne, Ind.; M. F. Dickinson, of 
Boston; Alvin J. McCreery, of Binghamton, N. Y.; George 
M. Sharpe, of Baltimore; Walter S. Logan, of New York; 
Everett P. Wheeler, of New York; Rodney A. Mercur, of 
Towanda, Penn.; Edward Q. Keasbey, of New York; James D. 
Andrews, of Chicago; George B. Rose, of Little Rock, Ark.; 
Amasa M. Eaton, of Providence R. I; Henry St. George 
Tucker, Columbian University, Washington; Francis Forbes, 
of New .ork; Ferdinand Shack, of New York; Jacob Klein, 





of St. Louis; A. B. Browne, of Washington; Frederick W. 
Lehman, John W. Noble, Charles Claflin Allen, Charles 
Naegle, Isaaac H. Lionberger and G. A. Finkelberg, all of St. 
Louis; J. M. Dickinson, of Chicago; Charles F. Libbey, of 
Portland, Me.; William B. Hornblower, of New York; Alfred 
Hemenway of Boston; James H. Hoyt, of Cleveland; Wheeler 
H. Peckham, of New York; George R. Peck, of Chicago; E. 
B. Kruttschnitt, of New Orleans; William D. Guthrie, of New 
York; John W. Foster, of Washington; Benjamin F. Tracy, 
of New York; Don M. Dickinson, of Detroit; A. S. Worthing- 
ton, of Washington; George Turner, of Spokane, Wash.; John 
G. Carlisle, of New York; David T. Watson, of Pittsburg; 
Samuel Dickson, of Philadelphia; Professor John Bassett 
Moore, Columbia University, New York; John G. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia; Holmes Conrad, of Washington; Frederick R. 
Coudert, Jr., of New York; Charles J. Bonaparte, of Balti- 
more; John K. Richards, of Cincinnati; James P. Reed, of 
Pittsburg; Francis J. Heney, of San Francisco; Frank B. 
Kellogg, of St. Paul: Thomas Patterson, Pittsburg; William 
H. Pope, Associate Justice Supreme Court of New Mexico. 
Edward Kent, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Arizona; 
James Wickersham, United States District Judge, Eagle, 
Alaska; Sanford B. Dole, United States District Judge, 
Hawaii; Lorin Andrews, Attorney General, Hawaii; William 
HK. Hunt, Governor of Porto Rico; Jore Severo Quinones, Chief 
Justice Supreme Court of Porto Rico; Willis Sweet, Attorney 
General, Porto Rico; Luke E. Wright, Vice-Governor, Manila, 
P. 1; T. R. Wilfrey, Attorney General, Manila, P. I.; Cayetano 
Arelleno, Chief Justice Supreme Court of the Philippines. 
United States Senators—George F. Hoar, John C. Spooner, 
John T. Morgan, John W. Daniel, Charles W. Fairbanks, 
Francis M. Cockrell and Alfred B. Kittredge. 


Members of the House of Representatives—John J. Jen- 
kins, John Dalzell, Henry W. Palmer, Charles E. Littlefield, 


David A. De Armond, Henry D. Clayton and John Sharp 
Williams 


A Blithesome Method of Treatment. 


What a relief it must be for members of our highest 
courts to occasionally open a brief in which the usual dry- 
as-dust method has becn dropped in favor of lighter style. 
Take, for instance, the case of Brier v. Davis, in the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, in which Messrs. Dawley, Hubbard & 
Wheeler and Farber & Johnson, represented the plaintiff- 
appellee. The “statement of the facts” submitted by these 
gentlemen may well serve as a model for others. 

At the time of the transactions shown by this record 
Mr. Brier, Sr., was about 77 years of age. He lived on a 
farm near the Missouri line, which belonged to his wrfe, 
and with them lived his son, the appellee, and an old maid 
daughter. In his youth the old gentleman had been a 
miller in a water power mill. To be such in those days was 
to be the principal citizen in the neighborhood of the mill. 
He lived so near the Missouri line that he had not learned 
that small water power mills had ceased to be of value for 
any purposes, except to artists and pigeons, and so dn his 
declining years his heart fondly turned to again being a 
miller in a water power mill. He was never a giant intellect- 
ually and his more than three score and ten years bore 
heavily upon him at and prior to the time when he first met 
Mt. Vernon Davis. 





“Mr. Brier, Sr., was a pious old gentleman who delighted 
in singing hymns, was weak and honest and presumed every 
one else to be so. His children, the appellee and the old 
maid, were living proofs of the rule that, “like begets like.” 

“Mt. Vernon Davis, on the other hand, was an astute 
business man who had at one time been a farmer, but 
who had in later years taken to shaving notes and loaning 
money. In this business he had foreclosed a mortgage on and 
came into possession of a picturesque ruin, once known as a 
mill, situated at Central City, Iowa. 


“The ways of Providence were such that teh old gentle- 
man from the Missouri line was brought in contact with the 
astute Mr. Davis from Mt. Vernon, in a business transaction 
in which the mill changed hands, through representations of 
Mt. Vernon Davis prohibited by two of the ten commandments 
and not favored by the law. The little farm down on the 
Missouri sine became moregaged and the old gentleman Brier 


and his old maid daughter became tenants of the ruin known 
as “The Mill.” 


“Mr. Brier in his petition alleges that Mt. Vernon Davis 
got the best of his father; the jury found that he did to the 


extent of two thousand dollars, from which finding this appeal 
is taken.’ 
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The Evolution of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


By Hon. Louis F. Garrod. 


(An Address Delivered Before the Georgia Bar Association.) 


The Congress of the United States on the 16th day of 
June, 1866, by joint-resolution proposed to the legislatures of 
the several States an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, known as the Fourteenth Amendment. 


This amendment consists of five separate sections. The 
first of these sections and the most important thereof is as 
follows: . 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property. without due process of law, nor deny any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

The remaining sections of this amendment relate to com- 
paratively indifferent matters. This amendment required the 
votes of three-fourths of the States to secure its adoption. 
The whole number of States in the Union was thirty-seven 
and three-fourths of thirty-seven is twenty-seven and a frac- 
tion, and as there could be no fractional part of a State, 
it required the votes of twenty-eight States. 

On the 20th day of July, 1868, Wm. H. Seward, the then 
Secretary of State, issued his proclamation, in which he de- 
clared that certain States, enumerating them, to the num- 
ber of twenty-nine, had voted in favor of the adoption of the 
amendment; at the same time, he stated that it further ap- 
peared from official documents on file in the Department of 
State, “that the legislatures of two of the States above 
enumerated, to wit, Ohio and New Jersey, had since passed 
resolutions respectively withdrawing the consent of each of 
said States to the aforesaid amendment; and, whereas, it 
is deemed a matter of doubt and uncertainty whether such reso- 
lutions are not irregular, invalid and therefore ineffectual 
for withdrawing the consent of the said two States or either 
of them from the aforesaid amendment,” he declares that 
the twenty-nine {tates enumerated in said proclamation and 
including Ohio and New Jersey together constituted three- 
fourths of the whole number of States of the United States; 
and he therefore certified that if the resolutions of the legisla- 
tures of Ohio and New Jersey ratifying the aforesaid amend- 
ment are to be deemed as remaining of file and of force, 
notwithstanding the subsequent resolutions of the legisla- 
tures of those States which purport to withdraw the consent 
of said States from such ratification, then the aforesaid 
amendment had been ratified in the manner hereinbefore men- 
tioned, so as to become valid to all intents and purposes, as a 
part of the Constitution of the United States. 

On the 21st day of July, 1868, one day after the proclama- 
tion of W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, above referred to, 
a joint resolution was passed. through both houses of Con- 
gress, declaring “that said fourteenth article is hereby de 
clared to be a part of the Constitution of the United States, 
and it shall be duly promulgated as such by the Secretary 
of State.” 

It is very evident that the authorities at Washington 
were not satisfied that the vote of a sufficient number of 
States had been received to declare this amendment a part 
of the Constitution of the United States; therefore, strenuous 





efforts were immediately made to get the vote of another 
State which would make the necessary three-fourths vote 
required by the Constitution, without the vote of Ohio and 
New Jersey, who had withdrawn their assent before the an- 
nouncement of the result, ‘ 


So that we see that on the 28th day of July, 1868, just 
seven days after the first proclamation, another proclamation 
was issued by William H. Seward, in which he shows that 
the Legislature of Georgia rejected the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment on the 13th day of November, 1866, and that the legis- 
lature of the same State ratified it July 21, 1868, so that by 
counting the vote of Georgia, there were thirty States, in- 
cluding Ohio and New Jersey, in favor of the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which left twenty-eight States, 
not including Ohio and New Jersey, in favor of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The same argument which applied to 
the change of its vote by Ohio and New Jersey would cer- 
tainly have applied to the State of Georgia, which rejected 
the amendment on November 13, 1866, and afterwards rati- 
fied it on July 21, 1868. t 

Several of the Southern States which were counted in the 
vote adopting this amendment had previously rejected it, 
to wit, North Carolina and South Carolina, and if their first 
action was invalid, then certainly their second action in rati- 
fying it was invalid; but Georgia’s vote was needed at any 
cost, and it is a little singular that the published acts of the 
Legislature of 1868 of the State of Georgia nowhere show 
the adoption of a resolution accepting the terms of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. We only find it referred to in the 
second volume of the Documentary History of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America on page 792, in which 
reference is made to the fact that the State of Georgia rati- 
fied the Fourteenth Amendment on July 21, 1868. 


Was not the action of Congress as expressed by its jcint 
resolution of July 21, 1868, final and conclusive, so far as its 
power over the subject-matter was concerned? If Congress 
had a right to assume that Ohio and New Jersey could not 
withdraw their affirmative vote on the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, then could Congress legally count the 
vote of North Carolina, which the second proclamation of 
Secretary of State William H. Seward shows was cast 
against the adoption of said amendment on December 4, 1866, 
and was ratified by the same State on July 4, 1868? The 
Legislature of South Carolina rejected it December 20, 1866, 
and ratified it July 9, 1868. 

If New Jersey and Ohio should not be counted, then as 
the case stood when Congress passed its joint resolution of 
July 21, 1868, the amendment was lost, and if they were 
to be held to their first action, then for the same reason, 
North and South Carolina should not be counted, for it is 
shown on the face of the official proceedings that they first 
rejected it. 

The writer recalls a celebrated trial in Georgia, the his- 
tory of which was published at the time in a book entitled 
“Radical Rule or Military Outrage in Georgia.” This trial 
convened before a military commission on June 29, 1868, and 
continued until the 21st day of July, 1868, the day on which 
Georgia passed the resolution ratifying the Fourteenth 
Amendment. On that day an order was issued by R. C. Drum, 
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Assistant Adjutant General, dated Atlanta, Ga., July 21, 1868, 
and directed to Brigadier-General C. C. Sibley, U. S. A, 
President Military Commission, in which the following lan- 
guage is used: 

“General: In view of the action of the legislature to- 
day and the probable immediate admission of the State of 
Georgia and consequent cessation of military authority, the 
commanding genera] directs that the commission of which 
you are president will suspend further proceedings in the 
trial of the prisoners charged with the murder of Ashburn.” 

It is a striking coincidence that the Ashburn trial was 
suspended on the same-day that the State of Georgia fur- 
nished the much-desired vote for the adoption and ratifica- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


It was the general impression in the city of Atlanta at 
that time that the military commission would unquestionably 
find the prisoners guilty. The trial was going on at Fort 
McPherson at the same time that the Georgia Legislature 
was in session. Prominent citizens of the State were sub- 
jected to torture and humiliation unknown and unheard of 
before in the annals of the history of Georgia. 

Ashburn was killed in a negro brothel in Columbus, Ga. 
A large number of young men were arrested on testimony of 
the flimsiest character and several negroes were also arrested. 
Some of these prisoners were taken to Fort Pulaski and sub 
jected to torture from fright, sweat boxes and other means 
in order to obtain testimony, and a large reward was offered 
for the conviction of these prisoners. At the same time, the 
hope of changing this condition of affairs was held out to 
the people of Georgia. weary with the long continuance of 
an unequal struggle and the desire to stop this trial, and 
the belief that radicalism would finally succeed, induced to 
a large extent the Legislature of Georgia to accept the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which they had formerly rejected; and 
thus we see that the torture of the prisoners had done its 
work and the proud spirit of a sovereign State was crushed. 

Although the people of Georgia were led to believe that 
it would be immediately admitted to the Union, as is stated 
in the communication of R. C. Drum, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, hereinbefore cited, and although we find no resolu- 
tion adopting said amendment published in the Georgia laws 
for 1868, yet we find a resolution naming a day for the 
election of United States Senators passed on July 28, 1868, 
and it is a fact that the State of Georgia was still further 
humiliated and again required to adopt the Fourteenth 
Amendment on the 2d day of February, 1870. (See Georgia 
Laws 1870, page 491.) 

It is very questionable to the writer’s mind whether this 
amendment was ever legally adopted; whether it was ever 
intended that a State should officially act and change its mind, 
taking official action some of them as many as three times, 
as was the case with the State of Georgia. It is also very 
plain to the writer’s mind that this amendment was never 
intended to have any other effect than to change the status 
of the negro. 

In the “History of the Last Quarter Century of the 
United States,” by Mr. Andrews, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, in referring to the coercive measures of Congress, 
he says: 

“As Georgia was suspected of evading some of the require- 
ments, the senators from the State were refused seats at 
Washington, and did not obtain them until the iast of Jan- 
uary, 1871. Georgia’s representatives were given seats, but 
subsequently in 1869 these were vacated and remained empty 
until 1871. To regain representation in Congress. this 
State, too, was obliged to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment.” 

Says President Andrews in this history: “On March 2, 
1866, it was enacted that neither house should admit a 
member from any seceded State until a congressional vote 








had entitled the State to congressional representation.” The 
ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment making the negroes 
citizens of the United States and forbidding the legislatures 
to abridge their privileges was made prerequisite to such a 
vote. Tennessee accepted the terms in July; all of the other 
States declined, thus defeating for the time this amend- 
ment. 


Congress now determined not to wait for the lacking 
States, but to force their reconsideration. The iron law of 
March 2, 1867, replaced ‘secessia’ under military rule, per- 
mitted the loyal citizens of any State, blacks included, to 
raise a convention and frame a constitution, enfranchising 
negroes, and decreed that when such constitution had been 
ratifiel by the electors of the convention and approved by 
the Congress, and when the legislatures under it had ratified 
the Fourteenth Amendment and this had become a part of 
the Constitution, then the State might be represented in Con- 
gress. The supplemental law of March 19 hastened the pro- 
cess by giving district commanders the oversight of registra- 
tion and the initiative in calling conventions. 


A great many interesting facts might be recounted rela- 
tive to the history and the surrounding circumstances which 
induced the passage of the resolution submitting the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the legislatures of the various States 
of the Union; that any good was expected to come out of the 
Fourteenth Amendment other than to protect the negro, I 
don’t believe entered the minds of any of the gentlemen of 
Congress who participated in its passage. 


It had its origin in the cauldron of political hate gen- 
erated by the result of the war. A triumphant political party, 
flushed with victory and with the entire territory of the 
Southern States prostrate and in their power, were bent on 
reversing the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Dred Scott case (19 How. 393), which had 
been decided only a few years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that a man of African descent, whether a slave 
or not, was not and could not be a citizen of a State or of 
the United States. “This decision,” says the Supreme Court 
of the United States, “while it met the condemnation of some 
of the ablest statesmen and constitutional lawyers of the 
country, had never been overruled, and if it was to be ac- 
cepted as a constitutional limitation of the right of citizen- 
ship, then all] the negro race who had recently been made free- 
men were still not only not citizens, but were incapable of 
becoming so by anything short of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution.” 

To remove this difficulty primarily and to establish a 
clear and comprehensive definition of citizenship, which 
should declare what should constitute citizenship of the 
United States and also citizenship of a State, the first clause 
of the first section was framed: “All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 

Says the Supreme Court (16 Wall. 73): 

“The first observation we have to make on this clause is, 
that it puts at rest both the questions which we stated to 
have been the subject of differences of opinion. It declares 
that persons may be citizens of the United States without 
regard to their citizenship of a particular State, and it over- 
turns the Dred Scott decision by making all persons born 
within the United States and subject to its jurisdiction citi- 
zens of the United States. That its main purpose was to 
establish the citizenship of the negro can admit of no doubt.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States was called upon, 
says that court, for the first time to give construction to 
these articles in December, 1872, when the trial of the 
celebrated “Slaughter House Cases” from the State of 




















Louisiana came before that court for adjudication, and the 
court says (16 Wall. 67): 

“We do not conceal from ourselves the great responsibili- 
ty which this duty devolves upon us. No questions so far- 
reaching and pervading in their consequences. so profoundly 
interesting to the people of this country, and so important 
in their bearing upon the relations of the United States and 
of the several States to each other and to the citizens of the 
States and of the United States, have been before this court 
during the official life of any of its present members.” 

The court goes into a discussion of African slavery, and 
at the bottom of page 68, it says: 

“But the war being over, those who had succeeded in 
re-establishing the authority of the Federal Government 
were not content to permit this great act of emancipation to 
rest on the actual results of the contest or the proclamation 
of the Executive, both of which might have been questioned 
in after times, and they determined to place this main and 
most valuable result in the Constitution of the restored 
Union as one of its fundamental articles. Hence the thir- 
teenth article of amendment of that instrument. Its two 
short sections seem hardly to admit of construction, so vigor- 
ous is their expression and so appropriate to the purpose we 
have indicated.” 

After commenting on the condition of affairs and stating 
that burdens had been placed upon the colored race by their 
owners, and which curtailed their rights in the pursuit of 
life, liberty and property to such an extent that their free- 
dom was of little value, while they had lost the protection 
they had received from their former owners both of in- 
terest and humanity, the court further says, at the bottom 
of page 70: 

These circumstances, whatever of falsehood or miscon- 
ception may have been mingled with their presentation, 
forced upon the statesmen who had conducted the Federal 
Government in safety through the crisis of the rebellion, 
and who supposed that by the thirteenth article of amend- 
ment they had secured the result of their labors, the con- 
viction that something more was necessary in the way of 
constitutional protection to the unfortunate race who had 
suffered so much. They accordingly passed through Congress 
the proposition for the Fourteenth Amendment, and they de- 
clined to treat as restored to their full participation in the 
government of the Union the States which had been in insur- 
rection, until they had ratified that article by a formal vote 
of their legislative bodies.” 

Again, the court says, at the bottom of page 71: 

“We repeat, then, in the light of this recapitulation of 
events, almost too recent to be called history, but which are 
familiar to us all, and on the most casual examination of 
the language of these amendments, no one can fail to be im- 
pressed with the one pervading purpose found in them all, 
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lying at the foundation of each, and without which none 





STEVENSON, THE LAWYER.—A libel case, in which “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was mentioned very frequently, gave Mr. 
Justice Darling (says the London “Globe”) an opportunity of 
recalling the recent controversy between Sir Edward Clarke 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse. “A few months ago,” said the learned 


judge, addressing Sir Edward Clarke, who appeared for the 
plaintiff in the case, “you used some words in commendation 
of Stevenson’s novel. Do you think you had any right to do 
so?” “As a mere lawyer, my lord, perhaps not,” replied Sir 
Edward Clarke. It is rather strange that neither the learned 
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of them would have been even suggested, we mean the free- 
dom of the slave race, the security and firm establishment 
of that freedom, and the protection of the newly-made freeman 
and citizen from the oppressions of those who had formerly 
exercised unlimited dominion over him. It is true that only 
the Fifteenth Amendment, in terms, mentions the negro by 
speaking of his color and his slavery. But it is just as true 
that each of the other articles was addressed to the grievances 
of that race, and designed to remedy them as the fifteenth.” 

There was no question of color made in the Slaughter 
House Cases. These were cases arising in New Orleans, in 
which a corporation of butchers had been granted the ex- 
clusive right to have and maintain slaughter houses for land- 
ings for cattle and other animals, for the enclosing of cattle 
intended for slaughter, within the parishes of Orleans, Jeffer- 
son and St. Bernard, in a territory including the city of 
New Orleans. The Supreme Court held that this exclusive 
grant of privilege, by proper limitation of prices to be charged 
and imposing the duty of providing ample conveniences with 
permission to all owners of stock to land, etc., was a police 
regulation for the health and comfort of the people and un- 
affected by the Constitution of the United States previous 
to the adoption of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Articles of 
Amendment. 

There was an attempt made to bring this case under the 
letter of the Fourteenth Amendment. The court held in the 
second head note as follows: 

“An examination of the history of the cases which led to 
the adoption of those amendments and of the amendments 
themselves, demonstrates that the main purpose of all the 
three last amendments was the freedom of the African race, 
the security and perpetuation of that freedom, and their pro- 
tection from the oppressions of the white men who had for- 
merly held them in slavery.” 

I have merely cited from this opinion to show that the 
Fourteenth Amendment, as the court says, had not been be- 
fore the Supreme Court before December, 1872, and to show 
the view held by the Supreme Court of the United States 
expressed. as nearly as possible in their own language, that 
these amendments were intended to change the condition of 
the negro race. , 

Thag the result of a short paragraph contained in the 
first part of the Fourteenth Amendment, which is as fol- 
lows: “Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property, without due process of law,” and which 
had been expressed in the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment and which was no new principle at the time of the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, could be enlarged 
or was capable of the construction which has recently been 
placed upon it by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
had never been thought of by the originators of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 

(To be Continued.) 


judge nor the distinguished advocate referred to the fact that 
Stevenson himself was a lawyer. He was a member of the 
Scotch bar, and, though his name does not appear in any re- 
ported case, he is known to have made at least one appearance 
in court. A writer in the last number of the “Scots Law 
Times” states that he warned Stevenson in his early forensic 
days against allowing his practice to injure his health. “Man, 
I got a guinea last week,” Stevenson replied. “Wait till you, 
and idle dogs like you, see what I'll do, now | ve tasted blood.” 
He even went the length of having his portrait taken in wig 








and gown. 
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Great Trials In Fiction. 


(VIIL.) 






The Popish Plot’ (“Peveril of the Peak.”) 


The morning which Charles had spent in visiting the 
Tower had been very differently employed by those unhappy 
individuals whom their bad fate, and the singular temper of 
the times, had made the innocent tenants of that state prison, 
and who had received official notice that they were to stand 
their trial in tne Court of King’s Bench at Westminster on the 
seventh succeeding day. The stout old Cavalier at first only 
railed at the officer for spoiling his breakfast with the news, 
but evinced great feeling when he was told that Julian was to 
be put under the same indictment. 

We intend to dwell only very generally on the nature of 
their trial, which corresponded, in the outline, with almost 
all those that took place during the prevalence of the Popish 
Plot. That is, one or two infamous and perjured evidences, 
whose profession of common informers had become fright- 
fully lucrative, made oath to the prisoners having expressed 
themselves interested in the great confederacy of the Catho- 
jics. A number of others brought forward facts or suspicions, 
affecting the character of the parties as honest Protestants 
and good subjects; and betwixt the direct and presumptive 
evidence enough was usually extracted for justifying, to a 
corrupted court and perjured jury, the fatal verdict of 
“Guilty.” 

The fury of the people had, however, now begun to pass 
‘away, exhausted even by its own violence. The English na- 
tion differs from all others, indeed even from those of the 
sister kingdoms, in being very easily sated with punishment, 
even when they suppose it most merited. Other nations are 
like the tamed tiger, which, once its native appetite for 
slaughter is indulged in one instance, rushes on in promis- 
cuous ravages. But the English public have always rather 
resembled what is told of the sleuth-dog, which, eager, fierce, 
and clamorous in pursuit of his prey, desists from it so soon 
as blood is sprinkled upon his path. 

Men’s minds were now beginning to cool; the character 
of the witnesses was more closely sifted, their testimonies 
did not in all cases tally, and a wholesome suspicion began to 
be entertained of men who would never say they had made 
@ full discovery of all they knew, but avowedly reserved some 
point of evidence to bear on future trials. 

The King also, who had lain passive during the first 
‘burst of popular fury, was now beginning to bestir himself, 
which produced a marked effect on the conduct of the crown 
counsel, and even the judges. Sir George Wakeman had been 
acquitted in spite of Oates’s direct testimony; and public at- 
tention was strongly excited concerning the event of the next 
trial, which chanced to be that of the Peverils, father and 
son, with whom, I know not from what concatenation, little 
Hudson, the dwarf, was placed at the bar of the Court of 
King’s bench. 

It was a piteous sight to behold a father and son, who had 
been so long separated, meet under circumstances so melan- 
echoly; and many tears were shed when the majestic old man 
—for such he was, though now broken with years—folded 
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his son to his bosom, with a mixture of joy, affection, and a 
bitter anticipation of the event of the impending trial. There 
was a feeling in the court that for a moment overcame every 
prejudice and party feeling. Many spectators shed tears; 
and there was even a low moaning, as of those who weep 
aloud. 

Such as felt themselves sufficiently at ease to remark the 
conduct of poor little Geoffrey Hudson, who was scarcely ob- 
served amid the preponderating interest created by his com- 
panions in misfortune, could not but notice a strong degree of 
mortification on the part of that diminutive gentleman. He 
had soothed his great mind by the thoughts of playing the 
character which he was called on to sustain in a manner 
which should be long remembered in that place; and on his 
entrance had saluted the numerous spectators, as well as the 
court with a cavalier air, which he meant should express 
grace, high-breeding, perfect coolness, with a noble disregard to 
the issue of their procedings. But his little person wasso ob- 
secured and jostled aside, on the meeting of the father and son, 
who had been brought in different boats from the Tower and 
placed at the bar at the same moment, that his distress and 
his dignity were alike thrown into the background, and at- 
tracted neither sympathy nor admiration. 


The dwarf’s wisest way to attract attention would have 
been to remain quiet, when so ramarkable an exterior would 
certainly have received in its turn the share of public notice 
which he so eagerly coveted. But when did personal vanity 
listen to the suggestions of prudence? Our impatient friend 
scrambled, with some difficulty, on the top of the bench in- 
tended for his seat; and there, “paining himself to stand 
a-tiptoe,” like Chaucer’s gallant Sir Chaunticlere, he chal- 
lenged the notice of the audience as he stood bowing and 
claiming acquaintance of his namesake Sir Geoffrey the larger, 
with whose shoulders, notwithstanding his elevated situation, 
he was scarcely yet upon a level. 

The taller knight, whose mind was occupied in a very 
different manner, took no notice of these advances upon the 
dwarf’s part, but sat down with the determination rather to 
die on the spot than evince any symptom of weakness before 
Roundheads and Presbyterians, under which obnoxious epi- 
thets, being too old-fashioned to find our party designations of 
a newer date, he comprehended all persons concerned in his 
present trouble. 

By Sir Geoffrey the larger’s change of position, his face 
was thus brought on a level with that of Sir Geoffrey the less, 
who had an opportunity of pulling him by the cloak. He of 
Martindale Castle, rather mechanically than consciously, 
turned his head towards the large wrinkled visage, which, 
struggling between an assumed air of easy importance and an 
anxious desire to be noticed, was grimacing within a yard of 
him. But neither the singular physiognomy, the nods and 
smiles of greeting and recognition into which it was wreathed, 
nor the strange little form by which it was supported, had at 
that moment the power of exciting any recollections in the 





*Note.—As readers of Scott will recall, the novel from 
which this extract is taken deals with the fortunes of Sir 


‘Geoffrey Peveril, a “Stout old Cavalier,” and Julian, his son, 








the scene being laid in England during the reign of the 
Merry Monarch. They are accused of the infamous Titus 
Oates of having participated in the Popish Plot and are 
placed on trial along with Sir Geoffrey Hudson the dwarf. 
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old knight’s mind; and having stared for a moment at the 
poor little man, his bulky namesake turned away his head 
without farther notice. 


Julian Peveril, the dwarf’s more recent acquaintance, had, 
even amid u.s own anxious feelings, room for sympathy with 
those of his little fellow-sufferer. As soon as he discovered 
that he was at the scme terrible bar with himself, although he 
could not conceive how their causes came to be conjoined, 
he acknowledged him by a hearty shake of the hand, which 
the old man returned with affected dignity and real gratitude. 
“Worthy youth,” he said, “thy presence is restorative, like 
the nepenthe of Homer, even in this syncope of our mutual 
fate. I am concerned to see that your father hath not the 
same alacrity of soul as that of ours, which are lodged within 
small compass; and that he hath forgotten an ancient com- 
rade and fellow-soldier, who now stands beside him to per- 
form, perhaps, their last campaign.” 


Juiuan briefly replied that his father had much to occupy 
him. But the little man—who, to do him justice, cared no 
more (in his own pnrase) for imminent danger or death than 
he did for the puncture of a flea’s proboscis—did not so easily 
renounce the secret object of his ambition, which was to ac- 
quire the notice o. the large and lofty Sir Geoffrey Peveril, 
who, being at least three inches taller than his son, was in 
so far possessed of that superior excellence which the poor 
dwarf, in his secret soul, valued before all other distinctions, 
although in his conversation, he was constantly depreciating 
it “Good comrade and namesake,” he proceeded, stretching 
out his hand so as again to reach the elder Peveril’s cloak, “I 
forgive your want of reminiscence, seeing it is long since I 
saw you at Naseby, fighting as if you had as many arms as 
the fabled Briareus.” 


The knight of Martindale, who had again turned his head 
towards the little man, and had listened, as if endeavoring 
to make something out of his discourse, here interrupted him 
with a peevish “Pshaw!” 

“Pshaw!” repeated Sir Geoffrey the less. “‘Pshaw’ is an 
expression of slight esteem—nay, of contempt—in all lan- 
guages; and were this a befitting place——” 


But the judges had now taken their places, the criers 
called “Silence,” and the stern voice of the Lord Chief-Justice, 
the notorious Scroggs, demanded what the officers meant by 
permitting the accused to communicate together in open court. 


It may here be observed, that this celebrated personage 
was, upon the present occasion, at a great loss how to pro- 
ceed. A calm, dignified, judicial demeanor was at no time 
the characteristic of his official conduct. He always ranted 
and roared either on the one side or the other; and of late he 
had been much unsettled which side to take, being totally 
incapable of anything resembling impartiality. At the first 
trials for the Plot, when the whole stream of popularity ran 
against the accussed, no one had been so loud as Scroggs; to 
attempt to impeach the character of Oates or Bedloe, or any 
other leading witness, he treated as a crime more heinous 
than it would have been to blaspheme thie Gospel on which 
they had been sworn; it was stifling of the Plot, or discred- 
iting of the king’s witnesses—a crime not greatly, if at all, 
short of high treason against the king himself. 

But of late a new light had begun to glimmer upon the un- 
derstanding of this interpreter of the laws. Sagacious in the 
signs of the times, he began to see that the tide was turning; 
and that, court favor at least, and probably popular opinion 
also, were lixely, in a short time, to declare against the wit- 
nesses and in favor of the accussed. 

The opinion which Scroggs had hitherto entertained of 
the high respect in which Shaftesbury, the patron of the Plot, 
was held by Charles had been definitively shaken by a 
whisper from his brother North to the following effect: “His 
lordship has no more interest at court than your footman.” 











This notice, from a sure hand, and received but that morn- 
ing, had put the judge to a sore dilemma; for however indif- 
ferent to actua: consistency, he was most anxious to save ap- 
pearances. He could not but recollect how violent he had 
been on former occasions in favor of these prosecutions; 
and being sensible at the same time that the credit of the 
witnesses, though shaken in the opinion of the more judicious, 
was amongst the bulk of the people out of doors, as strong as 
ever, he had a difficult part to play. His conduct, therefore, 
during the whole trial, assembled the appearance of a ves- 
sel about to go upon another tack, when her sails are shiver- 
ing in the wind, ere they have yet caught the impulse which 
is to send ner forth in a new direction. In a word, he was 
so uncertain whica side it was his interest to favor, that he 
might be said on that occasion to have come nearer a state of 
tetal impartiality than he was ever capable of attaining, 
whether before or afterwards. This was shown by his bully- 
ing now the accused, and now the witnesses, like a mastiff 
too much irritated to lie still without baying, but uncertain 
whom he shali first bite. 


The indictment was then read; and Sir Geoffrey Peveril 
heard, with some composure, the first part of it, which stated 
him to have placed his son in the household of the Countess 
of Derby, a recusant Papist, for the purpose of aiding the 
horrible and bloodthirsty Popish Plot; with having had arms 
and ammunition concealed in his house; and with receiving 
a biank commission from the Lord Stafford, who had suffered 
death on account of the Plot. But when the charge went on 
to state that he had communicated for the same purpose with 
Geoffrey Hudson, sometimes called Sir Geoffrey Hudson, now, 
or formerly, in the domestic service of the Queen Dowager, 
he looked at his companion as if he suddenly recalled him to 
remembrance, and broke out impatiently: “These lies are too 
gross to require a moment’s consideration. I might have had 
enough of intercourse, though in nothing but what was loyal 
and innocent, with my noble kinsman, the late Lord Stafford 
—I will call him so in spite of his misfortunes—and with my 
wife’s relation, the honorable Countess of Derby; but what 
likelihood can there ‘be that I should have colleagued with a 
decrepit buffoon, with whom I never had an instant’s commu- 
nication, save once at an Easter feast, when I whistled a horn- 
pipe, as he danced on a trencher to amuse the company?” 


The rage of the poor dwarf brought tears in his eyes, while, 
with an affected laugh, he said that, instead of those juvenile 
and festive passages, Sir Geoffrey Peveril might have remem- 
bered his charging along with him at Wiggan Lane. 


“On my word,” said Sir Geoffrey, after a moment’s recol- 
lection, “I will do you justice, Master Hudson—I believe you 


were there; I think I heard you did good service, But you 
will allow you might have been near one without his seeing 
you.” 


A sort of titter ran through the court at the simplicity of 
the larger Sir Geoffrey’s testimony, which the dwarf endeav- 
ored to control by standing on his tiptoes and looking fiercely 
around, as if to admonish the laughers that they indulged 
their mirth at their own peril. But perceiving that this only 
excited farther scorn, he composed himself into a semblance 
of careless contempt, observing, with a smile, that no one 
feared the glance of a chained lion—a magnificent simile, 
which rather increased than diminished the mirth of those 
who heard it. 

Against Julian Peveril there failed not to be charged the 
aggravated fact, that he had been bearer of letters between 
the Countess of Derby and other Papists and priests, engaged 
in the universal, treasonable conspiracy of the Catholics; and 
the attack of the house at Moultrassie Hall, with his skirmish 
with Chiffinch, and his assault, as it was termed, on the per- 
son of John Jenkins, servant of the Duke of Buckingham, 
were all narrated at length, as so many open and overt acts 
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of treasonable import. To this charge Peveril contented him- 
self with pleading “Not Guilty.” 


His little companion was not satisfied with so simple a 
plea; for when he heard it read, as a part of the charge apply- 
ing to him, that he had received from an agent of the Plot a 
blank commission as colonel of a regiment of grenadiers he 
replied, in wrath and scorn, that if Goliath of Gath had come 
to him with such a proposal, and proffered him the command 
of the whole sons of Anak in a body, he should never have 
had occasion for opportunity to repeat the temptation to an- 
other. “I would have slain him,” said the little man of loyalty, 

even where he stood.” 

The charge was stated anew by the counsel for the crown; 
and forth came the notorious Doctor Oates, rustling in the 
full silken canonicals of priesthood, for it was at a time when 
he affected no small dignity of exterior decoration and de- 
portment, 

This singular man, who, aided by the obscure intrigue of 
the Catholics themselves, and the fortuitous circumstance of 
Godfrey’s murder, had been able to cram down the public 
throat such a mass of absurdity as his evidence amounts to, 
had no other talent for imposture than an impudence which 
set conviction and shame alike at defiance. A man of sense 
or reflection, by trying to give his plot an appearance of more 
probability, would most likely have failed, as wise men often 
do, in addressing the multitude, from not daring to calculate 
upon the prodigious extent of their credulity, especially where 
the figments presented to them involve the fearful and the 
terrible. 

Oates was by nature choleric, and the credit he had ac- 
quired made him insolent and conceited. Even his exterior 
was portentous. A fleece of white periwig showed a most 
uncouth visage, of great length, having the mouth, as the 
organ by use of which he was to rise to eminence,: placed ia 
the very centre of the countenance, and exhibiting to the as- 
tonished spectators as much chin below as there was nose and 
brow above tne aperture. His pronunciation, too, was after 
a conceited fashion of his own, in which he accented the vow- 
els in a manner altogether peculiar to himself. 

This notorious personage, such as we have described him, 
stood forth on the present trial, and delivered his astonish- 
ing testimony concerning the existence of a Catholic plot for 
the subversion of the government and murder of the King in 
the same general outline in which it may be found in every 
English history. But as the doctor always had in reserve 
some special piece of evidence affecting those immediately on 
trial, he was pleased, on the present occasion, deeply to in- 
culpate the Countess of Derby. “He had seen,” as he said, 
“that honorable lady when he was at the Jesuits’ College at 
St. Omer’s. She had sent for him to a inn, or auberge, as it 
was there termed the sign of the Golden Lamb, and had or- 
dered him to breakfast in the same room with her ladyship; 
and afterwards told him that, knowing he was trusted by the 
fathers of the society, she was determined that he should 
have a share of her secrets also; and therewithal, that she 
drew from her bosom a broad, sharp-pointed knife, such as 
butchers kill sheep with, and demanded of him what he 
thought of it for the purpose; and when he, the witness, ‘sal 
‘For what purpose?’ she rapped him on the fingers with her 
fan, called him a dull fellow, and said it was designed to kill 
the King with.” 

Here Sir Geoffrey Peveri] could no longer refrain his in- 
dignation and surprise. “Mercy of Heaven!” he said, “did 
ever one hear of ladies of quality carrying butchering knives 
about them, and telling every scurvy companion she meant 
to kill the King with them! Gentlemen of the jury, do but 
think if this is reasonable—though, if the villain could prove 
by any honest evidence that my Lady of Derby ever let such 


a scum as himself come to speech of her, I would believe all 
he can say.” 








“Sir Geoffrey,” said the judge, “rest you quiet. You muse 
not fly out: passion helps you not here; ths doctor must be 
suffered to proceed.” 

Doctor Oates went on to state how the lady comylai ied of 
the wrongs the house of Derby had sustained from the King, 
and the oppression of her religion, and boasted of the schemes 
of the Jesuits and seminary priests; and how they would be 
furthered by her noble kinsmen of the house of Stanley. He 
finally averred that both the countess and the fathers of the 
seminary abroad founded much upon the talents and courage 
of Sir Geoffrey Peveril and his son, the latter of whom was 
a member of her family. Of Hudson he only recollected of 
having heard one of the fathers say, “that though but a iwart 
in stature, he would prove a giant in the cause f tae 
church.” 

When he had ended his evidence, there was a pause, until 
the judge, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to him, 
demanded of Dr. Oates, whether he hai ever mentioned the 
name of the Countess of Derby in any of the previous iufor- 
mations which he had lodged before privy council and else- 
where upon its affairs. 

Oates seemed rather surprised at the question, and colored 
with anger as he answered, in his peculiar mode of pronuncia- 
tion, ““Whoy, no, maay laard.” 

“And pray doctor.” said the judge, “how came so great 
a revealer of mysteries as you have lately proved to have 
suffered so material a circumstance as the accession of this 
powerful family to the Plot to have remained undiscovered?” 

“Maay laard,” said Oates, with much effrontery, “aye do 
not come here to have my evidence questioned as touching 
the Plaat.” 

“I do not question your evidence, doctor,” said Scroggs, 
for the time was not arrived that he dared treat him roughly; 
“nor do I doubt the existence of the ‘Plaat,’ since it is your 
pleasure to swear to it. I would only have you, for your own 
sake, and the satisfaction of all good Protestants, to explain 
why you have kept back such a weighty point of information 
from the King and country.” 

“Maay laard,” said Oates, “I will tell you a pretty fable.” 

“IT hope,” answered the judge, “it may be the first and last 
which you shall tell in this place.” 

“Maay laard,” continued Oates, “there was once a faux, 
who, having to caarry a goose aver a frazen river, and being 
afraid the aice would not bear him and his booty, did caarry 
aver a staane, maay laard, in the first instance, to prove the 
strength of the aice.’ 

“So your former evidence was but the stone, and now, for 
the first time, you have brought us the goose?” said Sir Wil- 
liam Scroggs; “to tell us this, doctor, is to make geese of the 
court and jury.” 

“I desoire your laardship’s honest construction,” said 
Oates, who saw the current changing against him, but was 
determined to pay the score with effrontery. “All men knaw 
et what coast and praice I have given my evidence, which has 
been always, under Gaad, the means of awakening this poor 
naation to the dangerous state in which it stands. Many here 
knaw that I have been obliged to faartify my ladging at 
Whitehall against the bloody Papists. It was not to be thought 
that I should have brought all the story out at aance. I think 
your wisdom would have advised me otherwise.’ 


“Nay, doctor,” said the judge “it is not for me to direct 
you in this affair; and it is for the jury to believe you or 
not; and as for myself, I sit here to do justice to both. The 
jury have heard your answer to my question.” 


Doctor Oates retired from the witness-box reddening like a 
turkey-cock, as one totally unused to have such accounts ques- 
tioned as he chose to lay before the courts of justice; and 
there was, perhaps for the first time, amongst the counsel and 
solicitors, as well as the Templars and students of law there 
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present, a murmur, distinct and audible, unfavorable to the 
character of the great father of the Popish Plot. 


Everett and Dangerfield were then called in succession to 
sustain the accusation. They were subordinate informers— 
a sort of underspur-leathers, as the cant term went—who fol- 
lowed the path of Oates, with all deference to his superior 
genius and invention, and made their own fictions chime in 
and harmonize with his, as well as their talents could de- 
vise. But as their evidence had at no time received the full 
credence into which the impudence of Oates had cajoled the 
public, so they now began to fall into discredit rather more 
hastily than their prototype, as the superadded turrets of an 
ill-constructed building are naturally the first to give way. 

It was in vain that Everett, with the precision of a hypo- 
crite, and Dangerfield, with the audacity of a bully, narrated, 
with added circumstances of suspicion and criminality, their 
meeting with Julian Peveril in Liverpool, and again at Mar- 
tindale Castle. It was in vain they described the arms and 
accoutrements which they pretended to have discovered in oid 
Sir Geoffrey's possession, and that they gave a most dreadful 
account of the escape of the younger Peveril from Moultrassie 
Hall by means of an armed force. 

The jury listened coldly, and it was visible that they were 
but little moved by the accusation, especially as the judge, 
always professing his belief in the Plot and his zeal for the 
Protestant religion, was ever and anon reminding them that 
presumptions were no proofs, that hearsay was no evidence, 
that those who made a trade of discovery were likely to aid 
their researches by invention, and that without doubting the 
guilt of the unfortunate persons at the bar, he would gladly 
hear some evidence brought against them of a different na- 
ture. “Here we are told of a riot, and an escape achieved 
by the younger Peveril, at the house of a grave and worthy 
magistrate, xnown, I think, to most of us. Why, Master At- 
torney, bring ye not Master Bridgenorth himself to prove the 
fact, or all his household, if it be necessary? A rising in 
arms is an affair over public to be left on the hearsay tale of 
these two men, though Heaven forbid that I should suppose 
they speak one word more than they believe. They are the 
witnesses for the King, and, what is equally dear to us, the 
Protestant religion, and witnesses against a most foul and 
heathenish plot. On the other hand, here is a worshipful old 
knight, for such I must suppose him to be, since he has bled 
often in battle for the King—such, I must say, I suppose him 
to be, until he is proved otherwise. And there is his son, a 
hopeful young gentleman—we must see that they have right, 
Master Attorney.’ 

“Unquestionably, my lord,” answered the attorney. “God 
forbid else! But we will make out these matters against these 
unhappy gentlemen in a manner more close, if your lordship 
will permit us to bring in our evidence.” 

“Go on, Master Attorney,” said the judge, throwing him- 
self back in his seat. “Heaven forbid I hinder proving the 
King’s accusation! I only say, what you know as well as 
I, that de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
ratio.” 

“We shall then call Master Bridgenorth, as your lordship 
advises, who I think is in waiting.” 

“No ansewered a voice from the crowd, apparently that 
of a female, “he is too wise and too honest to be here.” 

‘ The voice was distinct as that of Lary Fairfax, when she 
expressed herself to a similar effect on the trial of Charles 
the First; but the researches which were made on the present 
occasion to discover the speaker were unsuccessful. 

After the slight confusion occasioned by this circumstance 
was abated, the attorney, who had been talking aside with 
the conductors of the pjrosecution, said: “Whoever favored 
us with that information, my lord, had good reason for what 
they said. Master Bridgenorth has become, I am told, sud- 
denly invisible since this morning.” 








“Look you there now, Master Attorney,” said the judge; 
“this comes of not keeping the crown witnesses together 
and in readiness. I am sure I cannot help the consequences.” 


“Nor I either, my lord,’ said the attorney, pettishly. “I 
could have proved by this worshipful gentleman, Masteh 
Justice Bridgenorth, the ancient friendship betwrxt this party, 
Gir Geoffrey Peveril, and the Countess of Derby, of whose 
doings and intentions Doctor Oates has given such a deliberate 
evidence. I could have proved his having sheltered her in 
his castle against a process of law, and rescued her, by force 
of arms, from this very Justice Bridgenorth, not without actual 
violence. Moreover, I could have proved against young Pev- 
eril the whole affray charged upon him by the same worship- 
ful evidence.” 

Here the judge stuck his thumbs into his girdle, which 
was a favorite attitude of his on such occasions, and ex- 
claimed: “Pshaw—pshaw, Master Attorney! Tell me not 
that you could have proved this, and you could have proved 
that, or this. Prove what you will, but let it be through the 
mouths of your evidence. Men are not to be licked out of 
their lives by the rough side of a lawyer’s tongue.” 

“Nor is a foul plot to be smothered,” said the attorney, 
“for all the haste your lordship is in. I cannot call Master 
Chiffinch neither, as he is employed on the King’s especial 
affairs, »s I am this instant certiorated from the court at 
Whitehs!’.” 

“Produce the papers, then, Master Attorney, of which this 
young man is said to be the bearer,” said the judge. 

“They are before the privy council, my lord.” 

“Then why do you found on them here?” said the judge. 
“This is something like trifling with the court.” 

“Since your lordship gives it that name,” said the attor- 
ney, sitting down in a huff, “you may manage the cause as 
you will.” 

“If you do not bring more evidence, I pray you to charge 
the jury,” said the judge. 

“I shall not take the trouble to do so,” said the crown 
counsel. “I see plainly how the matter is to go.” 

“Nay, but be better advised,” said Scroggs. “Consider, 
your case is but half proved respecting the two Peverils, and 
doth not pinch on the little man at all, saving that Doctor 
Oates said that he was in a certain case to prove a giant, 
which seems no very probable Popish miracle.” 

This sally occasioned a laugh in the court, which the at- 
torney general seemed to take in great dudgeon. 

“Master Attorney,’ said Oates, who always interfered in 
the management of these lawsuits, “this is a plain and abso- 
lute giving away of the cause—I must needs say it, a mere 
stoifling of the Plaat.” 

“Then the devil who bred it may blow wind into it again, 
if he lists,” answered the attorney-general; and, flinging 
down his brief, he left the court, as in a huff with all who 
were concerned in the affair. 


The judge having obtained silence, for a murmur arose 
in the court when the counsel for the prosecution threw up 
his brief, began to charge the jury, balancing, as he had 
done throughout the whole day, the different opinions by 
which he seemed alternately swayed. He protested on his 
salvation that he had no more doubt of the existence of the 
horrid and damnable conspiracy called the Popish Plot than 
he had of the treachery of Judas Iscariot; and that he con- 
sidered Oates as the instrument under Providence of preserv- 
ing the nation from all the miseries of his Majesty’s assassina- 
tion, and of a second St. Bartholomew, acted in the streets of 
London. But then he stated it was the candid construction of 
the law of England, that the worse the crime, the more 
strong should be the evidence. Here was the case of acces- 
sories tried, whilst their principal—for such he should call 
the Countess of Derby—was unconvicted and at large; and for 
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Doctor Oates, he had but spoke of matters which personally 


applied to that nobe lady, whose words, if she used such in 
passion, touching aid which she expected in some treasonable 
matters from these Peverils, and from her kinsmen, or her 
son’s kinsmen, of the house of Stanley, may have been but a 
burst of female resentment—dulcis Amaryllidis ira, as the 
poet hath it. Who knoweth but Doctor Oates did mistake—he 
being a gentleman of a comely countenance and easy demeanor 
—this same rap with the fan as a chatisement for lack of 
courage in the Cathoiic cause, when, peradventure, it was 
otherwise meant, as Popish ladies will put, it is said, such 
neophytes and youthful candidates for orders to many severe 
trials. “I speak these things jocularly,” said the judge, “hav- 
ing no wish to stain the reputation either of the honorable 
countess or the reverend doctor; only I think the bearing 
between them may have related to something short of high 
treason. As for what the attorney-general hath set forth of 
rescue and force, and I wot not what, sure I am that, in a 
civil country, when such things happen, such things may be 
proved, and that you and I, gentlemen, are not to take them 
for granted gratuitously. Touching this other prisoner, this 
Galfridas minimus, he must needs say,” he continued, “he could 
not discover even a shadow of suspicion against him. Was 
it to be thought so abortive a creature would thrust himself 
into depths of policy, far less into stratagems of war? They 
had but to look at him to conclude the contrary: the creature 
was, from his age, fitter for the grave than a conspiracy, and 
by his size and appearance, for the inside of a raree-show than 
the mysteries of a plot.” 

The dwarf here broke in upon the judge by force of scream- 
ing, to assure him that he had been, simple as he sat there, 
engaged in seven plots in Cromwell’s time; and, as he proudly 
added, with some of the tallest men of England. The match- 
less look and air with which Sir Geoffrey Hudson made this 


What shall be done to the lawbreaker? For centuries 
there was but one answer, “Punish him.” The transaction 
between the state and the offender was reckoned a commer- 
cial one, that of debtor and creditor—so much penalty for so 
much wrong-doing. The offense rather than the offender 
was considered, and an attempt was made to “make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime.” 


The impossibility of doing this is seen when we consider 
the basis of the adjustment. In a civil action, when the facts 


are ascertained, it is comparatively easy to fix the obligation 
of the debtor. 


But there is no standard for measuring the obligation 
of the criminal to the state, to be “paid” as a penalty. For 
instance, who can say what “justice” requires in dealing with 
a man who has stolen a dollar? That ascertained, the pun- 
ishment of larceny would be a question of mathematics, mul- 
tiplying the number of dollars stolen by the penalty for steal- 
ing one dollar. 


It may be said that the principle of retaliation should 
govern; that the criminal should be made to suffer as much 
as he made his victim suffer—‘An eye for an eye, a tooth 








The Indeterminate Sentence. 


By Warren C. Spalding, Secretary of the Massachusetts Prison Association. 





vaunt set all a-laughing, and increased the ridicule with which 
the whole trial began to be received; so that it was amidst 
shaking sides and watery eyes that a general verdict of 
“Not Guilty” was pronounced, and the prisoner dismissed 
from the bar. 


But a warmer sentiment awakened among those who saw 
the father and son throw themselves into each other’s arms, 
and, after a hearty embrace, extend their hands to their poor 
little companion in peril, who, like a dog, when present at a 
similar scene, had a. last succeeded, by stretching himself up 
to them and whimpering at the same time, to secure to him- 
self a-portion of their sympathy and gratulation. 


Such was the singular termination of this trial. Charles 
himself was desirous to have taken considerable credit with 
te Duke of Ormond for the evasion of the law which had 
been thus effected by his private connivance; and was both 
surprised and mortified at the coldness with which his Grace 
replied, that he was rejoiced at the poor gentlemen’s safety, 
but would rather have had the King redeem them like a 
prince, by his royal prerogative of mercy, than that his judge 
should convey them out of the power of the law, like a jug- 
gler with his cups and balls. 


It doubtless occurred to many that were present at the 
trial that it was managed in a singular manner, and that the 
quarrel, which had the appearance of having taken place 
between the court and the crown counsel, might proceed from 
some private understanding betwixt them, the object of which 
was the miscarriage of the accusation. Yet though such under- 
hand dealing was much suspected, the greater part of the audi- 
ence, being well educated and intelligent, had already sus- 
pected the bubble of the Popish Plot, and were glad to see 
that accusations, founded on what had already cost so much 
blood, could be evaded in any way. 





for a tooth.” This might answer in a primitive age, a sort 
of standard, but it is crude and unscientific. One man will 
suffer a hundred times more than another from the loss uf 
an eye or a tooth; and as for property, one who loses a few 
dollars laid aside for old age, suffers more than a millionaire 
who is robbed of thousands. 

If the suffering from injury cannot be estimated accurate- 
ly, it is equally difficult to determine that from punishment. 
No two suffer alike from the same penalty. Exposure, con- 
viction and imprisonment bring unbearable agony to one; 
they are trifling incidents in life to another. 

Neither the character of the offense, the suffering of the 
injured person can furnish a basis for estimating how mucn* 
punishment will “fit” a given offense. We cannot sex of a 
certain amount of crime. No judge imposing a sentence can 
tell how much the criminal ought to be made to suffer, or 
how much he will suffer in serving it. Under a rtributive 
system the responsibility of the offender must also be con- 
sidered, not his mental condition only, but his birth, training, 
surroundings—everything which enters into the equation of 
life. In measuring responsibility there are insuperable difti- 
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The inaeterminate sentence is the central featire in a 
system with widely different principles, aims and methods. 
It does not attempt to “make the punishment fit the crime,” 
but to make it fit the criminal. The purpose is not retribu- 
tion, but reformation—to prepare him for the righi use of 
his liberty. Attention is centered upon the future and not 
on the past. He is imprisoned, not so much for doing what 
he did, as for being what he is, and the purpose is to make 
him what he ought to be. 


The fundamental difference between the definite and the 
indeterminate sentence lies in this—that in the former the 
court fixes the time of release, while in the latter it does 
not. The sentence is merely to imprisonment. The statutes 
establish certain limitations to the period of detention. Some- 
times the court is authorized to fix a maximum and a mini- 
mum limit. Sometimes the statute provides that the prisoner 
may be held for the maximum term for which he might be 
imprisoned on a definite sentence. But in all cases the date 
of discharge is determined by the institution authorities. 


When this method was first adopted its.expediency was 
questioned, but careful consideration shows that it proviaes 
the only proper distribution of judicial and administrative 
powers. The function of the legislature is to declare what 
acts shall be considered criminal. The function of the court 
is to ascertain whether a crime has been committed, and to 
decide whether the offender shall be imprisoned. But re- 
leasing a prisoner is an administrative function, ani in no 
sense a judicial one, for it must depend, for its proper °xer- 
cise, upon things which will happen after commitment, of 
which, therefore, the court cannot know. Taken from the 
community because unfit to be in it, the public safety de- 
mands that the prisoner shall not be permitted to return 
until he has become fit. A decision on this point can be made 
intelligently only by those who have him under observition 
constantly, and upon tests which cover every detail of daily 
life; and as correct conduct in prison is not an infallible 
proof of permanent reformation, his release is conditional 
instead of absolute. 


One of the most serious defects of the sentence is that 
it concerns itself almost wholly with one illegal act. To 
say that a man has committed a crime is not equivalent to 
saying that he is a criminal. What he has done may be 
proved by evidence, but no trial will show what he is. He 
may be much better than his deed or much worse. No sen- 
tence can be wise that is based so exclusively upon a single 
past act; which ignores what he will be when he is dis- 
charged. It will be endured by the prisoner merely as a 
method of paying an old debt; of squaring his account with 
the state, but it makes no appeal for a change in himself, for 
he will be released at a given time, regardless of any change 
—no sooner if he becomes better; no later for continuing 
bad or becoming worse, 


The state has a greater interest in what an offender will 
be and do in the years after his release than in what he did 
before his imprisonment began. No hospital releases a 
patient until it is thought that he has ceased to be insane, 
but the prison releases men known to be unimproved crim- 
inals, when they are all held on definite sentences. The inde- 
terminate sentence puts emphasis upon character, by making 
discharge depend upon it. It’ centres attention upon the 
future. Retaliatory treatment looks backward and asks what 
the offender did; reformatory treatment looks forward and 
asks what he will be and do, and requires a satisfactory an- 
swer from him before he is released. 


In the nature of things the two systems must produce 
different effects upon the prisoner. A retributive sentence 
can be served by him without the’ slightest effort on his part. 








But a sentence whose expiration is determined by himself, 
taxes him to the utmost. The compulsion, however, is from 
within and not from without. It arouses ambition, cultivates 
forethought, foresight, self-control and self-reliance. It sub- 
stitutes an impelling self-discipline for a restraining official 
discipline. The warden is no longer a mere custodian, pre 
venting him from securing his liberty, for he desires the re- 
lease of the prisoner as soon as possible. He is not a re 
pressor, but an inspirer and a helper. The prisoner no longer 
thinks of himself as paying a debt; nor is he enduring a 
punishment “inflicted” on him. He is struggling for a prize 
which the authorities have set before him, which they are 
ready to help him secure. The restraints, labor, schools, etc., 
are not “imposed upon” him for a past act, but are a means 
of preparation for his future. The change of emphasis and 
of the relations between the prisoner and the authorities is 
of inestimable importance. 


The indeterminate sentence affects the discharged pris- 
oner helpfully. Discharge from a definite sentence is release 
from all restraint. He has paid the debt and can do as he 
pleases. His relations to the state are the same as those of 
one who has never done wrong. When release comes it is 
without preparation, and the rebound is often violent. Olu 
companions are sought and old courses are resumed at once. 

But release from indeterminate sentence is gradual and 
progressive. It begins in the prison with promotions from grade 
to grade, won by merit, under rules which test character severe- 
ly. These promotions are attended by an increase of privi- 
leges and liberty, a valuable preparation for the final step— 
full release. When that comes there is little rebound. He is 
not free, but is still under control. The continuance 
of liberty is conditional What he secured by good 
behavior must b>» retained in the same way. Super- 
vision takes the place of actual custody. His use of liberty is 
regulated by the authorities who have him in charge. They 
control his associates and associations; may require frequent 
reports and may take away his liberty for any misbehavior, 
without a new conviction. He may be took wicked or too 
weak, too lacking in right purpose or in stamina, to stand 
the strain of absolute freedom. He is aided by the restraint 
and supervision involved in a conditional release, and his 
good purposes are re-enforced by the knowledge that his 


sentence still holds over him and may be put in force at any 
time. 


The indeterminate sentence also facilitates the re-in- 
statement of the prisoner. Release from a definite sentence 
does not imply fitness for citizenship. Release from an inde- 
terminate sentence Is an assurance that the authorities be- 
lieve he is fit for liberty. This makes it far easier to obtain 
employment, and to recover a place in the community. 

The indeterminate sentence will in the end compel an 
entire change in prison methods. It is manifestly unjust to 
make a prisoner’s release depend upon reformation, if the 
institution does nothing to secure it. When the state takes 
control of a portion of the life of one of its citizens, it 
is under obligation to do everything in its power, no matter 
at what cost, to recover him. This should be the ultimate 
purpose of imprisonment, and whatever will accomplish it 
should be applied—schools for the training of both brain and 
hand, physical culture, religious and moral instruction, em- 
ployment at industries which will fit for free life—everything, 
in fact, which will promote restoration. 

In all these ways, and in many others the indeterminate 
sentence furnishes opportunities which the definite sentence 
cannot afford for applying restorative measures, before, dur- 
ing and after imprisonment. Because it furnishes them, and 
secures better results than followed the use of the definite 
sentence, it is superseding it. 
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GAMBLERS AND LAWYERS. 

It is announced that Mr. Richard Canfield. of Saratoga 
and New York, having succeeded in escaping the processes 
of the criminal courts of this State, has testified his grati- 
tude to Mr. John B. Stanchfield, his savior from the toils, by 
a substantial honorarium of $30,000. Saving a gambler comes 
high. We congratulate Mr. Stanchfield on a reputation which 
enables him to secure that class of clients and command so 
rich a fee in a case which, to judge from its ignominious 
conclusion, could not have been excessively difficult. Mr. 
Stanchfield would doubtless have defended a common thief 
in a much more harder case for far less, if he had consented 
to lower his dignity by defending a common thief at all. 
Probably it is only uncommon rascals whose freedom from 
just punishment he would seek to secure. 

Thirty thousand dollars is a pretty large fee for getting 
dismissed without trial an indictment for simply keeping a 
gambling house. Perhaps it is based on the theory that the 
gains of the gambler are ill gotten, and that it is only fair 
that he should divide the swag with the lawyer who can 
keep him going. Anyhow, a gambler cannot expect that a 
lawyer of high reputation, one who has been a candidate 
for Governor, will let himself be mixed up in low associa- 
tions without plenty of soap with which to wash off the taint 
afterward. Besides, Mr. Canfield can take comfort in the 
fact that he can soon recoup himself from the gilded sports 
who have money to burn and are not satisfied unless he 
takes it from them. Mr. Stanchfield also, if he stops to think 
whether it was worth $30,000 to keep a gambler out of jail, 
may be satisfied by the thought that $30,000 is “easy money” 
for Mr. Canfield. 

There are persons who will think it beneath the dignity 
of a man like Mr. Stanchfield, and unworthy of the position 
which he holds in the community, to undertake the defence 
of the most notorious gambler in America against the efforts 
of the authorities to drive him out of business. Those per- 


sons, however, do not understand law as she is practised 
or appreciate the ethics of the bar which make it highly 
moral in an eminent lawyer to defend the meanest rascal— 
if he has money enough. Besides, they forget that Mr. Stanch- 
field has excellent precedents for letting himself be patronized 


by gamblers, in ex-Justice Fursman and ex-Governor Black.— 
(New York “Tribune.”) 























THE LEGALITY OF A BET. 


Missouri must have singular laws or singular courts, for 
two of the courts, one of them having appellate jurisdiction, 
have sustained the validity of an election wager, and have 
even gone beyond this and sustained the stakeholder in re- 
fusing to return the money before the result of the election 
was made public. In most of our States betting is illegal, 
a wager cannot be enforced, money won in gambling cannot 
be collected, and in many States an election bet is particularly 
obnoxious to the law and disfranchises the bettor. In New 
York a man who has made a wager on the election may not 
vote. 

Furthermore, it is less than two years since a court in 
Illinois, a State contiguous to Missouri, decided that an ar- 
bitration committee of the Chicago Board of Trade cannot 
pay over to one operator margins put up by another, without 
his consent. The transaction on the board was perfectly legal. 
If the loser in a trade did not make his margins good he 
might be expelled from the board, and deprived of his op- 
portunity to do business. But the court held that the loser 
had a right to recall his margins from the bank, and refuse 
to pay his debt and stand suit or expulsion if he saw fit, 
because, under the constitution, he could be deprived of his 


money only by “due process of law,” and that meant the 


judgment of a court and not the award of an arbitration com- 
mittee. 


But in the Missouri case one of the bettors flinched before 
the result of the election was announced and asked the stake- 
holder to return his money. It was refused and after the 
election the stakes were turned over to the winner, and an 
appellate court sustained the stakeholder. Missouri ought 
to be as popular with gamblers as it has been with boodlers.— 
(Newport [R. I.] “News.”) 

= e s 
DISSENTING OPINIONS FROM THE BENCH. 

Outlining the usual course of the Supreme Court with 
regard to cases before it, an exchange says that when the 
justices have found how they stand and their judgment has 
been fully defined, “the chief justice assigns the writing of 
the court’s opinion to a judge in the majority, and the prepara 
tion of a dissenting opinion to one of the minority.” This 
is, of course, commonly understood, but it is worth recalling 
by reason of a suggestive side remark by Senator G. F. Hoar 


in his remarkably readable “Recollections.” He himself was 








a successful lawyer before he want into politics. Senator 
Hoar deplores the custom of publishing dissenting opinions. 
He says they are futile, except in so far as they serve to 
undermine respect for the opinions given by the majority, 
which are the decisions of the court. He would have State 
Legislatures forbid their courts from holding longer to this 
policy and would appeal to the good sense of the Supreme 
Court to quit it. When the subject is considered, it will be 
seen that there is good ground for Senator Hoar’s sentiment. 
. Thé dissenting opinion cannot affect the decision, but it can 
weaken the court and the law itself. For an example, we 
can cite Justice Foster’s dissenting opinion from our own 
supreme bench, in which he demonstrated so clearly that 
western mortgages were not taxable, although the court it- 
self had declared them taxable. That opinion has been quoted 
by every citizen since then who was keeping his mortgages 
out of the tax list, and not a few of them have said they have 
“judicial authority” for their course.—(Hartford [Conn.] 
“Courant.”) 
6 e oe 


PADDING PAYROLLS NO OFFENSE. 

The reluctance of the administration to insist upon the 
punishment of the highest officials shown to have been in- 
terested in the postoffice steals, its willingness to screen sus- 
pected offenders occupying prominent positions of public 
trust, appears to be newly demonstrated in the case of 
Justice Warren B. Hooker, of Fredonia, a former representa- 
tive in Congress. The investigators of the postoffice scandal 
have had great success in discovering offenders in whose 
favor the statute of limitations has been found to be operative; 
in one case a conviction was procured, only to be followed by 
a@ sentence which was a mockery of justice; and the latest 
development shows how the report of the investigators has 
been made to ignore and pass by one individual who came 
under suspicion, Mr. Bristow deciding that “there was no 
statute precisely covering the case.” This must have been 
one of those cases which the statute of limitations would have 
failed to protect; that would explain why this particular case 
was not mentioned in Mr. Bristow’s report. 

Justice cooker came under suspicion as having partici- 
pated in the postal frauds in connection with the padding of 
certain payrolls at Fredonia and Dunkirk, revealed during the 
investigation of the office of George W. Beavers. It was al- 
leged that Justice Hooker, while serving as representative in 
Congress, had used his influence to have persons placed on the 
postal payrolls who made no adequate return in service to the 
department. These charges were investigated sufficiently to 
determine the beneficiaries of this fraud and the exact amounts 
of money they had fraudulently received—aggregating $3,- 
383.73 in Fredonia, while in Dunkirk one man who had been 
carried on the payroll as laborer at $600 a year from May 1, 
1898 to June 30, 1903, had received $3,100.55 without going near 
the postoffice to perform any duty; he was a barber by trade. 
The investigation was sufficiently productive of certain infor- 
mation to result in the return of a considerable portion of the 
money thus stolen from the government, but, strange to say, 
no move was made to punish the real instigator of the fraud 
—the man whose influence while a member of Congress had 
been exerted to procure these salaried appointments. 

What the Bristow investigating commission declined to 
do, however, has been taken up by the Chautauqua County Bar 
Association, which has preferred charges against Justice 
Hooker. The matter has so far progressed that a copy ‘of 
these charges has been forwarded to John G. Milburn, presi- 
dent of the State Bar Association. In answer to a query as to 
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whether the association of which he is president will take ac- 
tion upon the charges, President Milburn is reported to have 
replied: “Whatever st is proper to do, will be done.” What- 
ever action is taken, if any, will be in the nature of a well 
merited rebuke te the Bristow investigators, who seem to have 
beeen far more concerned in bringing to account the bene- 
ficiaries of the fraud than in discovering and punishing the 
promoter thereof. 

Padded payrolls are not the only irregularity mentioned 
in connection with the name of Justice Warren B. Hooker. 
There is the little item of the lease of the Sterns building in 
Dunkirk, in which, it is alleged, he has an interest. This 
building or a part of it, was leased for postal uses with 
mysterious but profiitable frequency—profitable, that is, to 
the owners of the building, but at considerable loss to the 
government. Mr. Bristow’s eyesight was sufficiently keen to 
enable him to discover the item of the fraudulent leases of the 
Sterns building, but he thoughtfully omitted all reference to 
the owner or owners who profited by the robbery. Here is 
what the Bristow report had to say on this subject. 

At Dunkirk, N. Y., a five year lease was executed March 
1, 1898, at $450 per annum, including fixtures, with an addi- 
tional allowance of $115 for light and fuel, making $565 in 
all. On October 15, 1901, a lease was executed for a room fully 
equipped and furnished with light and heat, for $1,350 per an- 
num, for ten years, the “three months’ clause” being eliminated. 
On January 27, 1902, about three months from the date of 
execution of this lease, it was canceled and another executed 
at a rental of $1,500. And on May 14, four months afterward, 
this $1,500 lease was canceled, and another executed for ten 
years, at $2,000 per annum, with the “three months’ clause” 
eliminated. 

No additional service was provided for in any of the subse- 
quent leases that was not included in the original lease. It 
will be observed that instead of using the authority given by 
Congress to make long time leases to secure better buildings 
for less money, it has been used for the benefit of “grafters” 
who seek to pillage the public revenues. 

Mr. Bristow, it will be observed, is quite eloquent in de- 
nouncing “grafters’” in general; but he is lamentably vague 
and indefinite when it comes to a matter of names and definite 
charges. So far the only defense or explanation of the fail- 
ure of the postal officials to seek to bring home the Hooker 
charges—the neglect to make any attempt to investigate them, 
to the end that they might be proved or disproved—has been 
the silly assertion that the charges against Justice Hooker 
were made by his enemies, who sought to destroy his politi- 
cal power. This is no defense at all. If a man be shown to 
have committed a murder, shall the authorities refuse to in- 
vestigate the charge or prosecute the criminal, on the absurd 
pretext that the information necessary to an indictment was 
furnished ‘by the guilty one’s enemies? It is not from his 
friends, as a rule, that the evildoer need fear exposure; and 
no innocent man need fear an investigation set on foot by his 
enemies. 

If Justice Hooker used his influence as congressman to pad 
the payrolls of the postoffices of Dunkirk and Fredonia; if, 
as part owner of the Sterns block he received profit from 
extortionated leases of his property to the government, let 
him be called to account, be the incriminating evidence forth- 
coming from whence it may. The postal officials at Washing- 
ton, in endeavoring to explain the apathy of the department 
in the matter of the Hooker charges, must be hard pressed 
for execuses when they advance the preposterous proposition 
that evidence not secured from the friends of a criminal is 
not to be considered in making out a case against him or in 
investigating charges formally prepared. We trust the 
Chautauqua County Bar Association, aided by the State Bar 
Association, will be able to perform some part of the work 
} ft undone by the Bristow investigators.—(Rochester [N. Y.] 
“Herald.”’) 
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Callaghan & Co. announce as ready shortly Freund on 
Police Power, by Ernst Freund, of the University of Chicago 
($6 net), and Van Zile on Equity Pleading and Practice, by P. 
®&. Van Zile, of the Detroit College of Law ($6 net.) 


How it does hurt to hear the thud of a good book as it 
falls to the floor, or to see one spread out face downward on 
a table, or to see a reader wetting his finger tip in his mouth 
to turn the leaves! 


The following from “Modern Bookbinding” is well worth 
reading: 

“Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table; let the front board down, then the other, holding the 
leaves in one hand while you open a few leaves at the back, 
then a few at the front, and so on, alternately opening back 
and front, gently pressing open the sections till you reach 
the centre of the volume. Do this two orthree times and 
you will obtain the best results. 

“Open the volume violently or carelessly in any one 
place and you will likely break the back and cause a start 
in the leaves. Never force the back of the book.” 


* + ¢& 


The following citation of authorities, printed opposite 
the title page of the first volume of Stroud’s Juaicial Diction- 
ery, illustrates the wide range of the author’s literary sym- 
pathies: 

“Words are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by 
them; but they are the money of fools.” Hobbes’ Leviathan, 
pt. 1, ch. 4 

“Definition is always periculouse plenum opus aleae.” 
ga J., Swansea Imp. Co. v. Swansea &c., 61 L. J. M. 

“Legal definitions are, for the most part, inductive gen- 
eralizations derived from judicial experience.” Mickle v. 
Miles, 1 Grant’s Cases (Pa.), 328. 

“Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read. There is 
Ro cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it is full of sug- 
gestion.” erson. 

« When I use a word,’—Humpty Dumpty said in rather a 
ecornful tone,—‘it means just what I choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less.’ 

“The question is,’ said Alice—‘whether you can make 
words mean so many different things?’ 

“*The question is,’ said Humpty Dumpty,—‘which is to be 
the master? That’s all.’” Through the Looking Glass, ch. 6. 

“It is of the utmost importance that in all parts of the 
Empire where English law prevails, interpretation should be, 
@s nearly as possible, the same.” (Per Privy Council, Trimble 
v. Hill, 5 App. Ca. 345, L. J. P. C. 51. 

The dictionary is published in three volumes at $18, by 
the Boston Book Company, and is a dictionary “of words and 
phrases interpreted by the courts of England.” 

e¢* ste 


The publication by Little, Brown & Co. (Boston, Mass.) of 
the last two of the 18-volume set of the National Edition of 
the Speeches and Writings of Daniel Webster makes it pos- 
sible to obtain, for the first time, the complete works of this 
6reat American statesman. These 18 octavo volumes consist 
of Webster's collected works, edited by Edward Everett, 
writings and speeches heretofore uncollected, and Webster’s 
private correspondence. The large number of diplomatic and 
official papers written by Mr. Webster during his two terms 
as Secretary of State, including numerous papers on the 
Central American Republics, and his speeches on great public 
questions deiivered in the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, make the new edition of his works of timely 
interest and importance. This National edition of Webster’s 
works is illustrated with over 100 photogravure plates and is 
eold only in sets by subscription. ($90.00 in buckram; $180.- 
00 in three-quarters crushed Levant morocco.) 
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“The American Law of Landlord and Tenant,” by John N, Tay- 
lor, Ninth Edition, Revised by Henry F. Bushwell, Author 
of the “Law of Insanity,” “Civil Liability for Personal 


Injuries,” etc. (Vols. Il. and II.) Published by Little, 
Brown & Co., 25 Washington street, Boston, Mass. Price 
$12 net. 


Taylor on “Landlord and Tenant” is one of the very few 
works which will bear a new edition, the process of standardi- 
zation having been fully accomplished, The reviser’s work 
consists largely in the pruing of redundancies and repetitions 
whica in the former edition consticuted the one flaw on what 
was otherwise a most excellent work, in the collating, con- 
densing and incorporating into text of notes, and in the ex- 
purgating of obsolete and irrelevant matter. About twelve 
hundred new cases have been added, though the new matter 
proper incorporated into this edition, has not exceeded one 
hundred and fifty. Among the subjects more fully treated 
than formerly, or made the topics of original paragraphs, in 
this edition, are the principal Covenants of the lessor and 
lessee, Surrender, Assignment, Forfeiture, Rights of Mort- 
gagors and Mortgagees under leases, Rights to Fixtures as 
between Landlord and Tenant, Mining Leases, Railways and 
Receivers as lessors and lessees, and the equity jurisdiction 
as applied to the relation of Landlord and Tenant. All new 
matter appearing in the text, whether in supplementary para- 
graphs or incorporated into the paragraphs of originial work, 
is enclosed in brackets. The index has been carefully revised 
and necessary acditions made to it. 

Take it all in all, the work must occupy a position in the 


front rank of the various treatises on the law of landlord and 
terant. 


“Commentaries on the Law of Master and Servant,” by C. B. 
Labatt, B. A. (Cantab.) of the Bar of San Francisco, Cal. 
Vols. | and Il. Published by the Lawyers’ Co-Operative 
Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. Price $12. (Three 
vols. completed, $18.) 


This work is destined to consist of three volumes, two of 
which are now before us. These treat of the emplyoers lia- 
bility, while vol. III is to take up the question of the relations 
between the parties, hiring and discharge, compensation, 
strikes, ete. 

Mr. Labatt’s editorial work has prepared us in a measure 
for the ability which he has shown in the present text book. 
We note with pleasure that he has dedicated it to Judge Sey- 
mour D. Thompson, the dean of American law writers, than 
whom none occupies a higher niche. 

An idea may be gained of the comprehensiveness of Mr. 
Labatt’s treatise when we state that it has been his aim to 
cite every decision by a court of review in any of the countries 
in which the common law is the prevailing system of juris- 
prudence and the materials collected represent the result 
of exhaustive examination of all the reports whether official, 
semi-official or non official which have been published in the 
following countries: England, Scotland, Ireland, United 
States, Australia and New Zealand. A brief summary of the 
law of employers’ liability under the systems which are 
founded upon the civil law has also been added. The date of 
each case is always specified although the insertion of this 
detail has appreciably augmented both the cost and the bulk 
of the volumes, but its utility will be readily conceded by 
every lawyer who has learned to realize the fluctuating and 
unstable condition of the law of employers’ liability and the 
vital importance of gauging the significance and weight of 
each ruling with reference to the precise period of doctrinal 
evolution by which it was produced. 

We do not think that we have ever seen notes better ar- 
ranged than is the case in the present volumes. Instead of 
putting title, name of state and explanatory matter in the same 
kind of type, the first has been set up in italics, thus aiding 
the reader’s eye in no small measure. 
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WILLIAMSON & BURLEICH, 


Corporation Counsel and Attorneys for Augusta and Granite National Banks, 
Augusta, Maine. 


MAINE CORPORATIONS, 
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INCORPURATE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Cheapest cost. most ifberal laws. Good tn any State. No capitalization tax, no annual 
tax, no license fee Small fee for charter, Directors and stuckuolders meetings not re- 
quired to be held In state. Ve sonal liability limited. Extensions of charter and amend- 
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ANY, P. VU. Box 316, Pierre, 5. D , ivan W. Goodner (state's y EN rresident. 


CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
Park Building -<- - - - PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Gives special att ntion to corporation taxation, preparing 
capital stock, curpvrate ioans and bovus reports, and making tax 
settlements in: fi_e of Auditor General, Hairisburg, Pa. Acts as 
registration ug: nt of foreign corp rations do ng business in Penn- 
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Long Distance Telephone 1198 Grant 


THOMAS F. HANLON, 
CORPORATION LAWYER. “The Astoria,” Washington, D. C. 


Acts as counsel ia the Incorporation and Fivancing of Business 
Corporations under th- Corpuration Laws of Congress, any state 
or Territory, Resideut Invorporaturs, Trustees and Agents sup- 
plied. Hanion’s U. 8. and Foreign jisis of over Une Million inves- 
tors, in Mining, Oil, Lodustiial and Miscelianeous stocks and 
Bonds, you may have ‘the use and benefit of them, subject to terms 
and conditions. Cbhanvel ‘oro tainiug capital for your secar:ties. 
Correspondence svulicited frum Lawyers, Financiers. 











It is ditticult to particularize where all is good and yet 
we would cite as evidence of the authors method of treatment 
a portion of his article on the “Relation of a Genera] Managing 
Agent to his subordinates.” 


“From a very early period in the development of the 
doctrine of common employment, one of the currents of judi- 
cial authority has set strongly towards the theory that a 
master ought not to be allowed to escape the consequences of 
the rule which fastens liability upon him for his personal neg- 
ligence by transferring the entire control of his business to an 
agent. Sucn a theory obviously involves the practical result 
that, as we ascend the scale of supervising employees, a 
grade is at length reached at which the representative charac- 
ter of the employee becomes the controlling element in the 
case, superseding pro tanto the operation of the doctrine that 
the defense of common employment is none the less available 
to the master for the reason that the negligent servant was of 
a higher rank than the one injured. Whether the correspond- 
ing situation should under the so-called superior servant doc- 
trine, be regarded as one of substitution or merger, is not 
very material, since in either case the master’s responsibility, 
so far as here appears, will be precisely the same.” 


In another line of decisions may be traced the einfluence 
of the opposite view, that the principal by which a servant is 
charged with an assumption of the risks of a fellow ser- 
vant’s negligence, on the ground that such negligence is one 
of the ordinary and known incidents of his relation to his 
master, is universal in its application and must prevail even 
when it comes into conflict with the principle of accountability 
for the defaults of a general agent. 


Before we proceed to the examination of the cases which 
support each of these two views, it is proper to remark that 
the only kind of functionary with which we are properly con- 
cerned in this and the following subtitles is an employee who 
may be described as being “retained generally to represent the 
Principal in his absence” or as one whom the master sub- 
stitutes for himself in the superintendence of his business, 
or as an agent in whose hands the master has placed the 
entire charge of the business or a distinct branch of it, exer- 
cising no authority and superintendence of his own therein; 








Of Interest to Corporations. 


In many States of the Union laws have been enacted prescribing certain duties 
to be performed abe Tpeos penny = conpuasionn whieh contemplate Sy py 
States, and affi penalties for non-compliance, and, some instances 
cota we Oe aa fay my the enforcement of contracts 


entered into by such 1 to comply with the spirit of the law. 
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Delaware— Delaware Trust Co., Wilmington. ; 
District of Colambia—THOMAS F. HANLON, The Astoria, Washington. 
Florida— A. A. Fisher, Pensacola. 
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or as one employed to superintend the employer’s entire 
business; or as one to whom “full power to manage a busi- 
ness and employ and discharge servants, without interference,” 
has been delegated by an employer. Obviously, these descrip- 
tions are not fulfilled where the evidence fails to show that 
the alleged vice-principal was vested with the whole power 
and authority of the master in the conduct of the business, 
either as a whole, or as regards a single department of it 
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By JOSEPH A. JOYCE ana HOWARD C. JOYCE 


3 Volumes of about 3,000 Pages 


$18.00 NET 


Logical, Exhaustive, Clear, Concise 


General governing and underlying principles are first stated, followed in logical order by a s¢parate and complete 


treatment of each subject 
Principles and case law are covered. 


The needs ot the court, of all practitioners whether general or special, and of the office lawyer or brief maker 
are met and will be satisfied in so far as there are decided cases a¥ailable to the authors at date of going to press. 

For speedy and accurate reference this Treatise will be found invaluable. 

Plodding and research in lioraries is made unnecessary by this work wpon any subject considered therein; but if 
the lawyer wishes to go to the library then, all the decisions, except those purely cumulative, are given in one compact 


body of citations upon each subject. 


To attempt to particularize the subjects covered in this Treatise, would be like an effort to set forth in a circular 
the contents of an entire encyclopedia of law or of a dictionary, since the law of damages runs throughout and covers 80 
many separate subjects of the law; besides you would need an entire set of an exhaustive encyclopedia of law to find 
what is compactly set forth in these three volumes on damages. 


Some of the subjects as treated herein could well be printed as separate text books. 
subject of damages occasioned by personal injuries and death of a human being, of damages for 


This is especially true of the 
injuries to real and 


personal property, of damages in insurance cases, and under the law of electricity, contracts, etc., etc. 
A new feature is the exhaustive consideration under their several titles, of the subjects of damages in cases of 
Electric Law, Insurance, Marine Torts, and Shipping and Admiralty, also including under the latter certain subjects which 


are in the nature of damages or compensation. 


This Treatise is written from a personal examination of the decisions obtained either from the official reports, or 
from the series generally known as unofficial reports, or from series of specially selected reports of decisions on general 
and particular subjects, and the citations are made to these various series. 

You will find therein brief and valuable quotations from the courts, cases compared, analyzed and discussed, ex- 
tended notes, procedure in certain cases and evidence generally in so far as they relate to the subject of damages. 


..ofe Banks Law Publishing Company... 


2/ Murray Street, New York 








which was so distinct from and independent of the others that 
the authority delegated to the employee supervising it resem- 
bled in its nature and extent that which is wielded by a 
manager of an entire establishment. 


At least one case which, at first sight, would seem to 
commit the court to a total rejection of the doctrine that a 
master is responsible for the acts of a general manager may 
be explained on the ground that the test thus indicated was, 
under the circumstances, not satisfied. Other cases in which 
recovery was denied present facts which place them near the 
border line, and the functions of the negligent employee and 
the precise grounds on which the court proceeded are not stated 
with sufficient fulness to indicate whether they really embody 
the principle that even general agents are not vice principals, 
or are simply intended as affirmations of the rule that all con- 
trolling employees, however their rank, are mere fellow ser- 
vants until the level of general agents is attained. Indeed, it 
is often impossible, in perusing some of the opinions, to avoid 
the suspicion that judges have not always realized adequately 
the extreme importance of marking and talking into account 
the fundamental distinction which may fairly be said to ex- 
ist on strictly logical grounds, as it certainly does according 
to many authorities, between the situations in which there is 
or is not an entire abdication by the master of the manage- 
ment of his business. 


Another source of difficulty for the commentator is that 
the courts frequently do not make it entirely clear whether 
their decisions were based upon the agency of the delinquent, 
as a deputy master for all purposes, or upon the narrower 
ground that his delinquency involved the breach of some 
specific non-delegable duty for which the employer would be 
responsible quite irrespective of the rank of the delinquent. 
In a large number of instances this question is of no practical 
importance, as far as regards the servant’s right of recovery. 
But as long as there is so wide a difference of opinion respect- 
ing this the limits of the so-called “official acts” of supervis- 
ing employees for which the master should be held responsible 
(see G post) there must remain a considerable residuum of 
cases in which the distinction between the consequence of a 
general agency and of an agency in regard to the particular 
duty shown to have been violated will always be material. A 
difficulty of the same kind, but of exactly the opposite charac- 





ter in its bearing on the servant’s rights, has been noticed in 
Sec. 520 supra. 

In view of the uncertainties by which an exact classifica- 
tion of the authorities is, under these circumstances, embar- 
rassed it had been deemed advisable to note in the succeeding 
sections a considerable number of rulings which might pos- 
sibly be assigned with equal propriety to the following chapter. 

In the earlier period of the development of the doctrine of 
common employment in England we find several more or less 
distinct recognitions of the principle that the case of gen- 
eral managers constituted an exception to the rule which pre- 
cluded recovery for tne negligence of a coservant. 

In Scotland, also the courts adopted still more unequivocal- 
ly the same view. 

So far as these decisions embody the theory that a 
master can be liable for the negligent acts of a general man- 
ager, committed in the course of superintendence of a gaing 
concern they are no longer law in any jurisdiction where the 
authority of the House of Lords is paramount. 

It has deemed advisable to comment at some length upon 
the decision embodying a doctrine thus finally repudiated in 
the mother country, not merely because they are of interest 
to the student of historical jurisprudence, as indicating the 
trend of opinion among a considerable number of very dis- 
tinguished judges, but because the doctrine which they recog- 
nize is that which has finally prevailed in nearly every court 
of the United States. 

How widely the doctrine prevails is apparent from the 
decisions cited in the subjoined notes, though it must be re- 
membered that many-of them, inasmuch as they emanate from 
courts which have accorded more or less recognition to the 
superior servant doctrine, cannot with entire certainty be cited 
as being authorities for the particular rule with which we 
are now concerned, viz. that the case of a general manag- 
ing agent constitutes an exception to the principle that the 
exercise of a power of contro] does not make the controlling 
employee the alterage of the master. That principle has been 
thus formally stated in a leading New York case. 

Where the “master withdraws from the management of 
the business, or the business is of such a nature that it is 
necessarily committed to agents, as in the case of corpora- 
tions, the master is liable for the neglects and omissions of 
duty of the one charged with the selections of the other ser- 
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vants in empolying and selecting such servants, and in the 

general conduct of the business committed to his care.” 
‘Most of the decisions illustrating this rule relate to agents 

bearing designations indicative of positions which suggest the 

conduct of a permanent business and tenure of office extending 

over an indefinite period. 

o 2 a 

“A Text-Book of Legal Medicine and Toxicology,” edited by 
Frederick Peterson, M. D., and Walter S. Haines, M. D., 
Vol. IL, published by W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price per volume, cloth $5 net; sheep or half morocco 
$6 net. 


In the “American Lawyer” for May, 1903, we had the 
pleasure of reviewing the first volume of this excellent work. 
Vol, Il, which we now have before us is divided into two 
parts, the first treats of malingering and feigned disorders, 
birth and legitimacy, marriage and divorce, malpractice, the 
X-rays, laws relating to the insane, etc. Part II takes up 
the general principles of Toxicology and all other portions 
of legal medicine in which laboratory investigation is an 
essential feature. The names of the contributors to this 
volume are, in themselves, a guarantee of its excellence. In 
the list will be found William T. Belfield, M. D., Chicago (As- 
sociate Professor of Surgery in Rush Medical College, in 
Affilliation with the University of Chicago, Professor of 
Genito-Urinary and Venereal Diseases); Charles A. Doremus, 
A. M., M. D., Ph. D,, New York City (formerly Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology Medical Department University of 
Buffalo, member of the Medico-Legal Society, associate mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medico-Legal Society); Leonard 
Freeman, B. S., A. M., M. D., (Professor of Surgery, Denver & 
Gross Medical College, surgeon to Denver City and County 
Hospital, St. Joseph’s Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital and 
Jewish National Hospital, Denver, Colo.); James W. Holland, 
M. D., Philadelphia, (Professor of Medical Chemistry and 
Toxicology Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, member 
o the American Philosophical Society, fellow of the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia. 

This is one of the most valuable works to the lawyer that 
it has been our fortune to meet with, for not only is advice 
given to medical experts, but suggestions are also made to 
attorneys as to the best methods of obtaining desired in- 
formation from witnesses. The fact that a number of pages 
treat of the medico-legal relation of the Rontgen or X-ray, (a 
portion of which we shall quote later) demonstrates its 
thorough up-to-dateness. 

The lamguage is most clear and concise and while the 
authors have not strained in avoidance of strictly medical 
terms, yet it is now written in such a way as to render the 
information accessible only to members of the medical pro- 
fession. A very important chapter is devotedy to the Bertillion 
and Greenleaf-Smart systems of identification and another of 
great importance is that on “The Destruction and Attempted 
Destruction of the Human Body by Fire and Chemicals.” As 
an example of the author’s style we would quote the follow- 
ing from the chapter on the X-ray by Harold G. Meyer: 

“The forensic importance of the Rontgen rays relates to 
the admissibility of skiagraphs in evidence, to their use in 
surgery, and to certain untoward results which may follow 
their application. 

“As yet comparatively few cases have reached the higher 
courts, as the epoch-making discovery of Rontgen was not an- 
nounced unti] December, 1895. Our knowledge of the exact 
nature of the Rontgen rays has increased but little since the 
discoverer made his original announcement to the Wurzburg 
Physico-Medical Society. Not fully understanding the nature 
or the phenomenon, he called them X-rays. Their properties, 
as far as they have been studied, show that they proceed in 
a straight i.ne and cannot be refracted or difracted, and can 
be reflected only to a small extent. Matter is opaque to these 
rays in proporuon to its atomic weight, the lighter allowing 
more of the rays to pass and the heavier interrupting the rays 
and casting shadows. They act upon a photographic plate 
like light, and cause flusrescence of certain crystals, the best 
for this purpose being platinocyanid of barium and platino- 
cyanid of potassium. 

“The rays are obtained by exciting a tube, which may be 
done by connecting it with a coil or with a static machine. 
The latter has been claimed by some to give better results and 
to be less liable to burn the skin. This is not correct, as 
several cases of severe burning have been reported in which 
a static machine had ben employed. Burning relatees more 
to the tube than to its method of excitation. 

“There are many tubes upon the market, varying in their 
construction. In a good tube the rays should come from a 
fine point of the anode, and there should be an arrangement 
for reducing the vacuum:if it gets too high. To work suc- 
cessfully with the X-rays requires that one should have several 





tubes wita high and low vacuum, the latter being employed in 
work upon the extremities and for therapeutic purposes the 
former for examining the deeper-lying structures. 


“A method of protecting the operator from the stray X-rays 
which proceed in every direction from the point near the 
anode is to surround the tube with a covering to cut off these 
extraneous rays. Such covering should have opposite the 
anode, where there is a maximum of brilliancy, an opening. 
The most effective way is to bury the tube in red lead in a 
wooden box, and then cut an opening of sufficient size for the 
purpose required. In this way better definition is obtained 
when taking a radiograph, because the plate is not clouded 
by the extraneous rays. In treatment this method of covering 
the tube will be found to be more efficient than covering the 
patient, as it is difficult to do the latter and at the same time 
protect the operator. 

“The admissibility of radiographs in evidence has compara- 
tively few decisions. As a general rule, the trend of courts is 
to admit them, and in some cases to place them upon the same 
plane as photographs. Indeed, some of the higher courts, in 
discussing che admissibility of radiographs, speak of them 
as photographs. This is manifestly wrong, as they are not 
in any sense photographs, but are pictures of shadows. If 
the term ‘shadowgraph’ had been adopted, it would have 
given a much better idea of the manner in which these pic- 
tures are produced, and would perhaps have given the public 
a better idea of their value. Th danger of submitting them 
to a jury is that they maay construe them as an ordinary 
photograph, and, as such, draw erroneous conclusions. 

“The possibility of distortion in the taking of these pic- 
tures will be recalled by the parlor-plays in which shadows 
are thrown upon a sheet, the sole source of light being be- 
hind the object causing the shadow. Peculiar contortions 
and grotesque effects are familiar to all, and the alteration 
that is produced in the shadows by a slight change in the 
position of the object or in the source of the light is well 
understood. The same mechanism is called into play when a 
radiograph is taken. If the plate is moved a slight distance 
from the object, there is immediate alteration of the shadows 
and their relations, The same is true if the tube is moved. 
Radiographs have shown what appeared to be fractures 
wnere none existed; in other cases demonstrabie fractures 
have shown no signs of a break when radiographed. The 
callus which is thrown out about a fractured bone is very 
translucent and may show a space which resembles a frac- 
ture; at the same time the bone may have sufficient strength 
to bear the weight of the body.” ; 

A remarkable case is reported in the Cleveland Medical 
Journal, December, 1902. A gastrotomy was performed for 
removal of false teeth which were supposea to have been 
swallowed. Every diagnostic measure seemed to have been 
resorted to in the case, and finally an X-ray examination was 
made, which showea at the cardiac end of the esophagus a 
deep shadow. This was supposed to locate the teeth. The 
patient died as a result of the operation, and upon autopsy 
it was found that the shadow in the skiagraph (was caused 
by calcareous plaques in the aorta. 

A skiagraph needs to be properly interpreted, with due 
regard to its limitations; hence, allowing it to go to the 
jury without explanation may lead to an erroneous interpre- 
tation. Even surgeons who are familiar with the normal 
relations of joints may fail in interpreting a radiograph. 
Hoffmeister, in April, 1898, showed to the German Surgical 
Society radiographs of a normal adult pelvis jwhich gave 
numerous false appearance by altering the position of the 
tube and plate. Those who are best skilled in estimating the 
value of radiographs are a unit in the opinion that they should 
be taken only by skilled operators, and their interpretation 
should be .n the hands of someone who has had practical 
experience in radiographic work. This is, of course, no ar- 
gument against their admissibility in evidence, but simply 
that it should be subject to certain limitations. 

Comparatively few courts have discussed the admissibility 
of radiographs in evidence. The First District Court of 
Colorado, in scarcely more than a year after the announce- 
ment of Rontgen’s, used the following language in respect 
to a radiograph tnat was offered in evidence: 

“These exhibits are only pictures of maps to be used in 
explanation of a present condition, and, therefore, are secon- 
dary evidence and not primary. They may be shown to the 
jury as illustrating or making clear the testimony of ex- 
perts.” 

The court, ‘while not one of last resort, correctly an- 


nounced the rule that should govern: the introduction of 
radiographs. In explanation of its position in the matter the 
court said: 


“During the last decade no science’ has made such mighty 
strides forward as surgery. It is manifestly a scientific 
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profession, a.ike interesting to the learned and the unlearned. 
it makes use of all science and learning. It has been of in- 
estimabie value to mankind. It must not be said of the law 
that it is wedded to precedent; that it will not lend a help- 
ing hand. hather let the courts throw open the door to ail 
well considersd scientitic discoveries. Modern science had 
made it possibie to look beneath the tissues of the human 
body ana has aided surgery in telling of the hidden mys- 
teries. We believe it to be our duty in this case to be the 
first, if you please so to consider it, to admit in evidence a 
process known and acknowledged as a determinate in science. 
The exhibits are admitted as evidence.” 


In Bruce et al. vs. Beall, Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
49 S. E. 445, a physician was permited to submit to the 
jury an X-ray photograph which showed the overlapping bones 
of the plaintiff's leg. There was an objection by the defend- 
ant. lt was stated that the picture was taken by a compe- 
tent physician who was familiar with the process. In com- 
menting on the case the court said: 

“We might, if we so desired, rest our conclusions on the 
general character of the exceptions to this testimony. But 
we desire to place it on the ground that, verified by this 
picture, it was altogether competent for the purpose for 
which it was offered. There is no good reason why a court 
should avail itself of the advances of science. Maps and 
photographs are often used to enlighten the court and jury. 
It is not to be understood, ‘however, that every photograph as 
itaken by the cathode, or X-ray process, would be admissible. 
dis competency, to be first determined by the trial judge, 
~depends, upon the science, skill, experience, and intelligence 
ot the party taking the picture and testifying with regard to 
it, and lacking these important qualifications it should not 
be admitted: and even then it is not conclusive as to matters 


_ of fact, but is to be weighed like other competent evidence.” 


In De Forge vs. N, Y., N. H. & H. R. R., Supreme Judicial 
‘Court of Massachusetts, the court reversed a decision be- 
ause the trial judge did not admit as evidence an X-ray 
megative and two pictures made from it. This case has 
little bearing upon the general admissibility of radiographs, 
as the exhibit which was offered on the part of the defendant 
was to rebut two X-ray pictures which had been exhibited 
on behalf of tne plaintiff. The conclusion that was drawn 
from the pictures that were introduced was that there was 
a@ fracture of the foot. The defendants wished to show by 
their pictures that the plate from which the plaintiff's pic- 
tures had been made showed the appearance upon the un- 
injured foot. The defendants were not allowed to introduce 
their skiagraphs as evidence.” 

In commenting upon the exclusion of these pictures at 
the trial the court said: “While a picture produced by an 
X-ray cannot be verified as a true representation of the sub- 
ject in the same way that a picture made by a camera can 
be, yet it should be admitted if properly taken.” 

In Miller v. Damon, Supreme Court of Washington, April 
20, 1901, in tue progress of a trial a physician was examined 
as a witness and was permitted, over the appellant’s objec- 
tion, to exhibit to the jury on Xray negative and to testify, 
based on the x-ray examination, that the leg had been fract- 
ured just below the knee-joint. The negative was permitted 
to go to the jury, which is assigned as error, it being argued 
that the witness should not have been allowed to give an 
opinion that the leg was fractured, but should have been 
eonfined to indicating on the skiagraph the particular ap- 
pearance that were thought to determine a fracture and leave 
it to the jury to determine whether or not the appearances 
were there. 

This argument was held to be faulty, as the physician was 
testifying as an expert who was not only familiar with 
fractures, but with their recognition by the X-ray. The 
method of the examination did not affect the competency of 
his testimony. 

The introduction of the negative was not objectionable, as 
there is no good reason for making o distinction between a com- 
mon photograph and one porduced by the X-ray—that is, it 
is admissible as evidence when verified by proof that it is a 
true representation of an object which is the subjct of inquiry. 

In these four decisions there is practical unanimity of 
opinion as to the admissibility of skiagraphs, but there is a 
disposition to restrict their introduction only to those cases 
in which it can be shown that the radiograph has been taken 
by one skilled in the method. The further restriction that it 
is only in the nature of secondary evidence, like a map or 
drawing, that can be used to illustrate the testimony of ex- 
perts, is undoubtedly the safer ruling. The danger is that a 
jury will regard a radiograph as substantially a photograph, 
when, in fact, it is only the picture of a shadow. With this 
distinction clearly explained, there is no good reason why they 
should not be introduced in evidence. 





The greatest liability to error is in the interpretation of 
shadows of the carpus and tarsus. In one case a patient ob- 
tained damages for a fractured astragalus when there was an 
abnormal os intermedium. The mistake was discovered only 
by skiagraphing the sound foot, which showed the same 
deformity. Radiographs taken in one plane will sometimes 
fail to show a fracture when it is distinctly brought out by 
rays passed in a plane at right angles to the first exposure. 
Radiographs of the pelvis and of the skull are especially 
difficult of interpretation. 

So far as we are aware, no case has reached the courts 
in which a failure to use the Rontgen rays has been alleged 
as negligence in a suit against a physician. The great value 
of the ray in diagnosis, the certainty with which some condi- 
tions may be recognized and corrected, and the precision 
which is obtained by its use in the adjustment of fractures 
may well lead to an allegation that failure to use them is 
negligence, particularly when their value is stated in the 
literature of the profession. 

Numerous malpractice suits were brought because of the 
production of the X-ray burns when the rays were first used 
in medicine. So far as we are aware, none of them has been 
sustained, as it was clearly impossible that a physician could 
have had when the X-rays were first used, any knowledge of 
the possibility of producing an X-ray burn or of the means of 
preventing it. Hod these cases been sustained, it would in 
effect have altered the rule in so far that the physician would 
have been held to have assumed the risk of an investigation 
with the X-ray, and not the patient. 

With a fulier appreciation of the dangers of the X-ray 
and an increasing knowledge of the mechanism by which 
burns are produced, they have greatly lessened in frequency. 
With increased perfection of apparatus and a lessened time 
required for the taking of the radiograph, the time of exposure 
to the X-ray has been shortened, and hence the danger of bad 
burns has been lessened. This improved technic ought in 
time practically to eliminate X-ray burns after the taking of 
a radiograph or the use of the flouroscope. Carl Beck has 
used it in diagnosis in 3,000 cases, and has never noted irri- 
tation of the skin, and in only two cases was there epilation.” 

* a a 


“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure,” Volume 10. Edited by 
William Mack. Published by the American Law Book 
Company, New York. 


The tenth volume of the Cyclopedia of Law and Prece- 
dure is remarkable in several particulars. It covers 1370 
pages and is, therefore, one of the largest text books ever 
published on a legal subject. Appearing, as it does, within 
thirty days after the ninth volume of the series, it speaks 
loudly of the energy and enterprise of the publishers. 

The most striking thing about the book, however, is the 
fact that, aside from a few definitions, it is taken up entirely 
with a treatment of the law of private corporations. It is, in 
short, a new and elaborate treatise on the subject that is to- 
day of the greatest importance in the business world. 

The author, seymour D. Thompson, is far and away the 
best known American law writer of the present day. Judge 
Thompson was a youthful soldier of infantry and an officer 
of artillery in the Northern army during the Civil War. While 
the war was still in progress, in 1864, his first published 
work appeared. It was a history of the infantry regiment in 
which he served, and was entitled “Recollections with the 
Third Iowa Regiment.” After the close of the war, he entered 
upon the practice of the law, and soon became associated with 
Hon. John F. Dillon in the management and editing of the 
Central Law Journal. Later he became the proprietor of and 
principal contributor to that excellent periodical. He entered 
the domain of legal authorship over a third of a century ago. 
The volume and quality of the work which he has since 
produced is nothing short of amazing. Im 1870, in associa- 
tion with Thomas M. Steger, who is still practicing law in 
Nashville, he revised the Statute Law of Tennessee. In 1874 
he got out an edition of the Bankruptcy Law, and about the 
same time, in collaboration with Mr. E. G. Merriam, he pub- 
lished a work on “Juries.” His “Homestead and Exemption 
Laws” was published in 1878. His “Charging the Jury,” 
“Liapility of Stockholders,” one volume; “Liability of Offi- 
cers and Agents of Corporations,” one volume; “Law of 
Negligence,” two volumes, now being revised in six volumes, 
three of which are out and a fourth about to appear; “Car- 
riers of Passengers,” one volume; “Law of Trials,” two vol- 
umes, and “Corporations,” seven volumes, though but a part 
of the work of this remarkable man, would constitute a noble 
monument to the life of any lawyer. In addition to all this, 
the author served a term of twelve years on the bench of the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals, and he has been associate editor 
ot and chief contributor to that most trenchant and authorita- 
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THE POLICE POWER 


BY ERNST FREUND, Professor of Law in the University of Chicago. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
A TREATISE ON AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


PART ONE DEALS WITH THE DIVISION OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL POWERS, WITH METHODS OF RESTRAINT 
AND CONTROL, AND WITH THE RELATION OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO THE POLICE POWER. 

2 

PART TWO—ENTITLED THE PUBLIC WELFARE— 
ANALYZES THE CONDITIONS AND INTERESTS 
CALLING FOR THE EXERCISE OF THE POLICE 
POWER, AND SHOWS TO WHAT EXTENT UNDER THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT THE LAW 
MAY AND DOES RESTRAIN THE LIBERTY OF 
INDIVIDUAL ACTION. 

2 

PART THREE—ENTITLED FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
UNDER THE POLICE POWER—GIVES A FULL AND 
SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF LIBERTY, OF THE PROTECTION OF VESTED 
RIGHTS, AND OF THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY. 


4 


‘THE AUTHOR HAS AIMED TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE POLICE POWER, 
UPON WHICH THE VALIDITY OF A GREAT PORTION 
OF CURRENT LEGISLATION DEPENDS. 
2 
THE WORK ALSO GIVES A SYSTEMATIC VIEW OF 
STATUTORY PUBLIC LAW NOT TO BE FOUND IN 
ANY OTHER AMERICAN LEGAL TREATISE. 


ONE VOLUME, 850 PAGES, $6.00 NET. 








FQUITY 
PLEADING 


AND 


PRACTICE 


BY P. T. VAN ZILE, of the Detroit Bar. 


THE PLAN OF THIS WORK HAS BEEN TO PURSUE 
THE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE IN AN EQUITY CAUSE 
FROM THE FILING OF THE BILL TO THE FINAL DECREE, 
NOTICING AS OCCASION DEMANDS THE MOTIONS, PE- 
TITIONS, INTERLOCUTORY ORDERS, AND DECREES AS 
THEY PRESENT THEMSELVES IN THE TREATMENT 
OF THE SUBJECT. THIS IS FOLLOWED WITH A DIS- 
CUSSION OF THE MORE GENERAL AND COMMON 
REMEDIBS IN EQUITY IN AS CLEAR A MANNER AS 
POSSIBLE, AS WELL AS THE PRACTICE AND PROCE- 
DURE IN THE USE OF THESE ORDINARY REMEDIES. 
THE AIM OF THE AUTHOR HAS BEEN TO PRESENT 
THE SUBJECLr IN A SIMPLE YET FORCIBLE MANNER, 
NOTICING HERE AND THERE THE HISTORICAL FEA- 
TURES AND THE MANY IN‘ERVENTIONS WHICH ARE 
THE RESULT OF MODERN IDEAS NECESSARY TO MEET 
THE DEMANDS OF THE ENLARGED AND PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS OF THE TIMES. 


ONE VOLUME, 1000 PAGES, $6.00 NET. 
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tive of our legal periodicals, “The American Law Review,” 
ever since its consolidation with the “Southern Law Review,” 
Prior to the combination, he had edited the latter magazine 
from the time when it was bought from the founder, Mr. F. 
T. Reid of Nashville, and brought to St. Louis. He is also 
active in the practice of his profession in New York City, 
and has recently argued important cases ‘before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was the special master ap- 
pointed by Judge Caldwell of the Federal Bench to hear testi- 
mony, decide all questions, and conduct the election, in the 
famous Colorado Fuel & Iron Company’s case. 


{It is now about nine years since the first volume of Judge 
Thompson’s “Commentaries on the Law of Corporations” was 
given to the public. By that work the author, whose fame was 
already established in this country, achieved a world-wide 
reputation. The work has taken a high place in countries 
where a knowledge of the language in which it is written 
is confined to the erudite. 


This work is now out of print. On this account, there- 
fore, the publication of this new work by the same eminent 
author, citing as it does, the recent cases, and tracing the 
later development of the law, is a matter of the greatest in- 
terest to tne profession both here and abroad. 


The space actually taken up by this treatise covers 1363 
pages, and is equal in size to three ordinary volumes of text 
books. The whole law of Private Corporations having a 
joint stock is embraced, except what properly falls under the 
head of . oreign Corporations, which will be treated under 
its own title in a later volume by the same author. The great 
learning, vast experience and mature judgment of the author 
have all been brought to bear in the production of this 
volume, and have united to make it the crown of his achieve- 
ments. The result justifies the most sanguine expectations. 

This book, in view of its subject and the character of 
the treatment, and the circumstances surrounding its ap- 
pearance may be regarded as one of the most notable law 
books since the war. Without any doubt it is the high-water 
mark of encyclopaedia making. 

Some idea of the exhaustiveness of the treatment here, 
and of the carefulness with which the detail is worked out 
may be gathered from the fact that the analysis covers 142 
of these large octavo pages. The writer has taken whatever 
@pace seemed to be necessary to the full and clear statement 








of the law. The notes are voluminous and include every- 
thing useful and necessary by way of explanation and illus- 
tration. ‘lue examination of the authorities cited must have 
involved a tremendous amount of labor. The citation em- 
braces, on a conservative estimate, about 25,000 decided cases. 

The space within which this review must be confined will 
not allow a very detailed examination of tne article. The 
scope and manner of treatment may be gathered from the 
following chapter heads: 

I. Nature, Kinds, and Organizations; II, Reorganization 
and Reincorporations; III, Consolidation or Amalgamation of 
Corporations; IV, Corporate Meetings and Elections; V, By- 
Laws, Rules, and Regulations; VI, Capital Stock and Swb- 
scription Thereto; VII, Shares Considered as Property; VIII 
Liability of Shareholders to Creditors of Corporation; IX, 
Directors; X, Ministerial Officers and Agents; XII, Formal 
Execution of Corporate Contracts; XIII, Notice to Corpora- 
tions; XIV, Estoppels with Respect to Corporations; XV, 
Ratification by Corporations; XVI, Franchises, -Privileges, 
and Exemptions; XVII, Corporate Powers and Doctrine of 
Ultra Vires; XVIII, Corporate Bonds and Mortgages; XIX, 
Torts and Crimes of Corporations; XX, Insolvent Corpora- 
tions; XXI, Dissolution and Winding up; XXII, Actions by 
and against Corporations. 

The difficulty of selecting trom such a list a few titles 
of paramount importance is apparent. But as embracing mat- 
ters of peculi:.r and constant interest, attention is called to 
“Consolidation or Amalgamation of Corporations,” “Lia- 
bility of Shareholders to Creditors of Corporations,’ “Rights 
and Remedies of Shareholders,” “Torts and Crimes of Cor- 
porations,” and “Actions by and Against Corporations.” 

The question of the subject of corporate powers and 
doctrine of ultra vires is always important and to the treat- 
ment of this subject here a special interest attaches in view 
of the far-reaching effect of certain recent corporate actions. 
This chapter is especially rich in the citation of modern cases 
and is thoroughly up to date. It will be found invaluable as 
embracing many questions and discussing important cases 
not dwelt upon in any other published work. 

This volume alone justifies the existence of the series in 
which it appears. It should be in the office of every corpora- 
tion and in the library of every practising attorney, and 
no genera] law library is complete without it. 
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WRIT OF ERROR. 

A writ of error from the Supreme Court of Florida to 
review a judgment rendered by an individual justice thereof 
in a habeas corpus proceeding is held, Ex parte Cox (Fla.) 
61 L. R. A. 734, not to lie. 


COMMON CARRIERS. 

A railroad company which refuses to receive fruit for 
transportation because it is not in a properly iced refrigerato' 
car is held, in Mathias v. Southern R. Co. (S. C.) 61 L. R. A. 
824, not to be able to relieve itself from liability for the breach 
of its duty to transport the fruit on the ground that it did not 
hold itself out to the public as furnishing such cars for that 
purpose. 

* *¢ & 
CONFLICT OF LAW. 

The law of the place where the land is located, respecting 
the privy examination of a married woman, and not that of 
her residence, is held, in Smith v. Ingram (N. v.) 61 L. R. A. 
878, to govern in determining the validity of her deed of real 


estate. 
es ¢s 


NOTICE BY TELEGRAPH. 

A message containing a notice of the sanction of a writ 
of certiorari, and or the time and place of hearing, signed by 
the plaintiff in certiorari, or by another as his attorney, and 
sent by telegraph and properly delivered in writing, is held, 
in Western U. Teleg. Co. v. Bailey (Ga.) 61 L. R. A. 933, to be 
a sufficient notice. The other cases as to validity of notice 
sent by telegraph are c nsidered in a note to this case. 

* a 2 
RAPE. 

Procuring a woman’s consent to sexual intercourse by 
means of a sham marriage is held, in Lee v. State (Tex. Crim. 
App.) 61 L. R. A. 904, to constitute rape, under statutes defin- 
ing rape as carnal knowledge of a woman without her con- 
sent, obtained by force or fraud. 

it Sek 


RELEASE. 

A settlement with part of several joint tort feasors which 
expressly reserves the right to pursue the others is held, in 
Gilbert v. Finch (N. Y.) 61 L. R. A. 807, not to be technically 
@ release which will discharge the other tort feasors from 
liability. 

* ¢e 
PARTNERSHIP ASSETS. 

As between a surviving partner and the executor of the 
deceased one, the firm name is held, in Slater v. Slater (N. 
Y.) 61 L. R. A. 796, to be an asset of the partnership which 
the executor has a right to have sold for the settlement of 
the partnership affairs. 

*> ¢ & 
DIVORCE ALIMONY. 

A provision for alimony in a judgment granting a di- 
vorce, which cannot be changed under existing laws, is held, 
in Livingston v. Livingston (N. Y.) 61 L. R. A. 800, to be 
a vested right which cannot be impaired by a subsequent 
statute conferring power upon the court to modify it. 











DOCKS—LIABILITY FOR SAFETY OF. 

The mere fact that a vessel owner has to go through mud 
to reach a berth in a dock is held, in Garfield & P. Coal Co. 
v. Rockland-Rockport Lime Co. (Mass.) 61 L. R. A. 946, not to 
cast upon him the risk of injury from a ledge of rocks of which 
he has no notice and of which the owner of the dock knows, 
or by the exercise of reasonable care could know. A note 
to this case reviews the other authorities oa liability for 
safety of wharf or dock. 

* = +. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 

The right of a woman to enter into a partnership agree- 
ment with her husband, under statutory authority to ac- 
quire, Own, and dispose of property to the same extent as her 
husband may do, and to make contracts and incur liabilities 
to the same extent as if unmarried, is sustained, in Hoaglin 
v. Henderson (Iowa) 61 L. R. A, 756. 

The right to prosecute a man for criminal trespass in en- 
tering upon his wife’s land with intent to make his resi- 
dence there is denied, in State v. Jones (N. C.) 61 L. R. A. 
777, although she has left him and removed from the premises 
upon good grounds for believing that he has been guilty of 
adultery, and has forbidden him again to enter upon them, 
and the Constitution provides that property shall be and re- 
main her sole and separate estate. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

The owner of a structure to be used as a toboggan slide 
at a bathing resort is held, in Barrett v. Lake Ontario Beach 
Improv. Co. (N. Y.) 61 L. R. A. 829, to be liable for result- 
ing injuries in case a person attempting to use it falls from 
it by reason of insufficiency of the railing, although it is in 
possession of a tenant. 

A tenant of land, not merely of a room or apartment, is 
held, in Arbenz v. Exley, Watkins & Co. (W. Va.) 61 L. R. A. 
957, to be liable to pay rent for his term, though a building 
or it, included in the lease, is totally destroyed by fire with- 
out fault on his part, unless the lease otherwise provides. 


CANALS AND WATER RIGHTS. 

Injuries caused by the widening of the canal are held. 
in Mullen v. Lake Drummond Canal & W. Co. (N. C.) 61 L. R. 
A. 833, not to be included in the original condemnation of the 
right of way for the canal so as to prevent the subsequent 
recovery of damages for them. The other cases on the con- 
struction and operation of canals are collated in an elaborate 
note to this case. 

A provision in a charter of a water company that the 
municipality shall have power by ordinance to regulate the 
price of water is held, in Knoxville v. Knoxville Water Co. 
(Tenn.) 61 L. R. A. 888, to give the municipality the con- 
tinuing right to regulate the charges, limited only by a con- 
dition that such rates shall not be unreasonable or oppressive. 

The title to lands under tide waters is held, in Shepard’s 
Point Land Co. v. Atlantic Hotel (N. C.) 61 L. R. A. 937, to 
be vested in the respective states, and to be subject to grant 
by them to individuals. 
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LIBEL. 

That defamatory matter in a pleading refers to a stranger 
to the record is held, in Crockett v. McLanahan (Tenn.) 61 
L. R. A. 914, not to deprive it of its absolute privilege, if it 
is pertinent and relative to the issue. 

*- + @ 
STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

The defense of the statute of limitations is held, in 
Wheeler v. Castor (N. D.) 61 L. R. A. 746, to be a meritorious 
one which will justify the opening of the judgment taken 
by excusable default in order to let in such defense. The right 
to open default judgment to let in defense of statute of 
limitations is considered in a note to this case. 

s * & 
INJUNCTION. 

Although a receiver has been illegally appointed by a 
state court in excess of its jurisdiction to aid the enforce- 
ment of its own judgment, it is held, in Phelps v. Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Asso. (C. C. A. 6th C.) 61 L. R. A. 717, that 
he cannot be enjoined from acting by a United States cir- 
cuit court, being protected by U. S. Rev. Stat. sec. 720, for- 
biddding an injunction by any federal court to stay proceed- 
ings in any state court, except when authorized by any law 
relating to proceedings in bankruptcy. 

The matter in dispute in an injunction suit brought to 
restrain the seizure of a homestead on execution is held, 
ia Speyrer v. Milled (La.) 61 L. R. A. 781, to be the homestead, 
and not the amount of the judgment sought to be executed. 
The other cases as to amount in dispute in case of injunction 
against the enforcement of liens or claims against specific 
property are discussed in a note to this case. 

*> *+ # 


INSURANCE. 

The requirement in a policy of insurance against loss 
by the accidental discharge of an automatic fire extinguishing 
apparatus, that assured must use all reasonable means to 
Save and preserve the property insured, is held, in Wert- 
heimer-Swarts Shoe Co. v. United States Casualty Co, (Mo.) 


61 L. R. A. 766, to refer to care to be taken after an acci- 
dental discharge of the apparatus, and not to care to pre- 
vent an accident. 


Failure to effect a change of beneficiary in a mutual 
benefit certificate, because of refusal of the one in whose 
favor it was issued to surrender the old one, is held, in Lahey 
v. Lahey (N. Y.) 61 L. R. A. 791, not to give the original 
beneficiary any right to the proceeds as against the claim 
of the one in whose favor the new certificate was to be is- 
sued, where by statute and the rules of the society there is 
@n absolute right to make the change, and everything re- 
quired by the rules is done except the surrender of the old 
certificate. 
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BANKRUPTCY LAW. 
An orainary building and loan association, organized 
under the laws of New York, is not subject to adjudication as 
a bankrupt. Matter of New York Building-Loan Banking Co, 


11 Am. B. R. 51. 

“In Watertown Carriage Co. v. Hall, 11 Am. B. R. 15, the 
New York Court of Appeals held that where the complaint 
in an action of conversion alleges that the defendant did 
wronegfullyand fraudulently embezzle and misappropriate 
plaintiff's money, the legal import thereof is that defendant 
became possessed of the money in a fiduciary capacity, and, 
hence, his liability thereunder is a liability expressly ex- 
cepted, by section 17, from debts released by a discharge, 
and defendant’s answer setting up his discharge in bank- 
ruptey as a defense to the action is demurrable as insufficient 
in law. 

In Benedict v. Deshel (N. Y¥. Ct. App.), 11 Am. B. R. 20, 
it is held thatin an action by a trustee in bankruptcy against 
a creditor of the bankrupt to recover back preferential pay- 
ments alleged to have been paid to him by the bankrupt, 
constituting an illegal preference under section 60, the plain- 
tiff, In order to establish his cause of action, must prove in- 
solvency at the time of payment, and that the creditor, when 
he received the money, had reasonable ground to believe that 
it was intended as a preference; but he need not prove such 
an intent on the part of the insolvent in making the payment. 
See Collier on Bankruptcy (4th ed.)), 413 et seq., 2 Am. B. R. 
518, note, Peck v. Connell, 8 Am. B. R. 500, and note.- 

In Sherman v. Luckhardt (Kas.), 11 Am. B. R. 26, overrul 
ing on rehearing 9 Am. B. R. 312, it is held that a conveyance 
of nonexempt property by a bankrupt to one of his creditors 
within four months prior to the filing of petition in bank- 
ruptey by or against him, made with the intent and purpose 
ou the part of the bankrupt alone to hinder, delay and de 
fraud his creditors, is prohibited by clause “e’’ of section 67 
of the Bankrupt Act of 1898, and such conveyance may be 
avoided by the trustee appointed in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. See In re Knight, 11 Am. B. R. 1. 

A liquor license, in Pennsylvania, does not pass to a 
trustee in bankruptcy, and may be claimed as part of the 
bankrupt’s exemption. In re Olewine, 11 Am. B. R. 40. 

Immediately upon the making of a general assignment for 
the benefit of creditors they have a right to have the af- 
fairs of their debtor wound up and his estate administered 
in bankruptcy, and if the enforcement of this right is de- 
manded, by a proper proceeding, within four months after 
the making of the assignment, no action in any court, in 
any suit brought after the commission of the act of bank- 
ruptey, can defeat the enforcement of such right without the 
consent of the bankruptcy court, whose jurisdiction is exclu- 
sive, and upon adjudication made relates back to the making 
ot the assignment. In re Knight, 11 Am. B. R. 1. 
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A Few 
Other Ohings. 








If the neighboring and sister republic of Colombia were 
wise she would save the money she is thinking of putting into 
a war with the United States and invest it in Panama bonds.— 
The Chicago “Inter Ocean.” 


eee 

Mr. Mason’s scheme for reforming English orthography 
provides tnat the sound of “sh’’ shall be placed by the dollar 
mark. The sound “sh” is associated with a good many dollars 
now.—The Washington “Times.” 

s* ¢+ 6 

“Are you aware that you are being criticised for using 
money in politics?’ ‘‘.es,”’ answered Senator Sorghum. “If 
you use money they criticise you, and if you don’t they forget 
all about you.”—The Washington “Star.” 


David Kaphokohoakimokeweonah has been appointed post- 
master at Keokia, Hawaiian Islands. This is but anotner il- 
lustration of the administration’s preference .or men of letters 
in officia] positions.—The Washington “Star.” 


. * . 
In Russia a newly formed lake has swallowed a railway. A 
pool is all that is required to do the trick out here.—The 


Toronto ~.ar.” 
s 68 a 


It looks as though the Czar might have wanted The Hague 
tribunal to protect himself from the big nations while he wiped 
out the little ones—The Chicago “News.” 


a a 7 
In Washington when a man comes home late at night with 
a black eye and torn clothes he pu's on a diplomatic smile and 
says something about having dropped into the White House.— 
The Chicago “Tribune.” 
s* + 8 
Senator Daniel, of Virginia, is a distinguished lawyer and 
author of one of the standard law textbooks—Daniel on Nego- 
tiable Instruments. He used to give lectures in a law school, 
and one day he explained how he came to write the book. He 
said he was in his office some years ago when a man came in 
and asked him if sight drafts carry three days of grace. He 
didn’t know. None of the other lawyers knew, and it took a 
visit to a bank to find out. He then determined to write a 
comprehensive work on all negotiable instruments, and he 
diu so. As the Senator was finishing a young man in the class 
said: “Senator, do sight drafts carry three days of grace?” 
Danie] hemmed and hawed, looked confused, and finally said: 
“Upon my soul, young man, I have forgotten.”—(New York 
“Tribune.,”’) 
* *¢ 
CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 
Last month we published a short article entitled “Why 
He Did Not Get On,” crediting it to the Philadelphia “Record.” 
As a matter of fact the “Record” had taken it from “Success” 
in which valuable magazine it forms one of a series of pithy 
articles on people who do not succeed in various lines. We 


take this opportunity of making the proper acknowledgment. 
* «st 


PRESENCE OF MIND.—Senator Dubois, of Idaho, when 
practicing law in Boise City. was sternly reprimanded by a 





local Judge because of alleged contempt of court, and was fined 
$50. 

The next day according to a custom followed in the Idaho 
courts, the judge called upon Mr. Dubois to occupy the bench 
for him during the transaction of some comparatively unim- 
portant business. After the judge’s departure from the court- 
room Mr. Dubois exhibited an instance of that remarkable 
presence of mind for which he has ever been noted. The future 
Senator said to the clerk of the court: 

“Turning to the record of this court for yesterday, Mr. 
Clerk, you will observe recorded a fine of $50 against one 
Frederick T. Dubois. You will kindly make a note to the effect 
that such fine has been remitted by order of the court.” 

ss. ¢ 8 

TROUBLES OF AN INTERVIEWER.—Chamberlain was 
always noted as a difficult statesman to interview for a news- 
paper. He never would talk for publication unless he was real- 
ly ready to take the public into his confidence, which was 
seldom. 

One day, while talking with a friend in a London hotel, 
he was approached by a diffident young man with the timid 
question: 

“May I speak with you for a moment?” 

“Certainly,” said the Minister. 

“T can’t say it here,” said the youth; “let us go to one side.” 

The bashful young man led Chamberlain into a dark corri- 
dor, where he explained. 

“IT am on the staff of the——, and would like to get your 
views on the Transvaal question.” 

“Very well,” said the statesman, with a dark and mysterious 
look. “Come with me.” 

He led the young reporter through several corridors and 
rooms to the darkest corner he could find, and then, after look- 
ing about carefully to see that the coast was clear of possible 
eaves-droppers, Chamberlain whispered this piece of informa- 
tion: 

“My friend, I really don’t know anything about it.”—Pitts- 
burg “Dispatch.” 

*> ¢* s 


SENATOR EVARTS’ PREDICAMENT.—Senator Evarts, 
even when he lived in Washington as President Hayes’s Secre- 
tary of State, was notoriously unkempt with regard to his 
clothes, and looked like anything else than the nation’s bril- 
liant attorney. His hat, in particular, was a woeful bit of at- 
tire, and made him look like an actor “made-up” for Marks in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Evarts, on one occasion registered in 
a Philadelphia hotel of the first class about 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and immediately went out. Returning a few hours 
later, he stepped to the desk for his key, and found the night 
clerk had come on duty. 

“Evarts—Mr. Evarts,” said the Secretary of State, briskly, 
to the clerk. 

The latter eyed the guest for a moment, evidentally ob- 
tained an unfavorable impression, and replied: 

“Mr. Evarts is very ill in his room, and has left positive 
orders that he will see nobody.” 
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Mr. Evarts, wild with indignation, sought the manager, 
and entered a complaint. The manager rushed to the desk and 
hotly demanded to know why Mr. Evarts had been reported as 
ill and in his room. 

“Why, sir,” responded the clerk, “I didn’t like the looks 
of the fellow who called to see him, and didn’t think a man of 
Mr. Evarts’ importance would care to be bothered by a shabby 
old panhandler like that.” 

The explanation that soothed the Secretary of State was 
ingenious rather than truthful—wWashington “Times.” 


. ” © 

THE CREDIT MEN’S CONVENTION.—The ninth annual 
convention of the National Association of Credit Men will be 
held in New York City in June next. The influence of the or- 
ganization has been strongly demonstrated in the work accom- 
plished in connection with the Federal Bankruptcy Law and 
amendments thereto and the adoption in various states of the 
bulk sales law. It has prosecuted fraudulent failures; it has 
practically put an end to fake mercantile and coilection agen- 
cies; it has induced merchants to take faithful inventories at 
regular intervals and to furnish detailed statements, and it 
has largely increased the efficiency of the credit man generally, 
by widening his circle of acquaintanceship among his fellow 
credit men and by furnishing him with literature in the shape 
of essays and copies of addresses directly bearing upon his 
work. 

The coming convention will, it is anticipated, be the largest 
gathering of credit men in the history of the association. A 
great many prominent merchants engaged in different lines of 
business throughout the United States have signified their in- 
tention to attend, and it is certain that a large number of 
questions pertinent to general business and to credit depart- 
ment work will receive attention. 

>. + 

BUT TWO ATTORNEYS IN MASSACHUSETTS.—We are 
indebted to James F. Brennan, Esq., of the Peterborough (N. 
H.) bar for the following item copied from page 282, Vol, 1, of 
the New Hampshire Historical Collection, published in 1822, 
and to be found in the State Library, Concord, N. H.: 

“In 1867, almost sixty years from the first settlement of 
this country, there were but two attorneys in Massachusetts. 
The noted Crown agent, Randolph, wrote to a friend in “ng 
land, in January, 1687, as follows: 

“I have wrote you the want we have of two or Three honest 
attorneys, if there be any such thing in nature. We have but 
two; one is Mr. West’s creature—came with him from New 
York, and drives all before him. He takes extravagant fees, 


and for want of more, the country cannot avoid coming to 
him.” 


- . 

It is a noticeable fact that, during the investigations of 
the newly-appointed Fire Commissioner, none of the theatres 
controlled by Mr. F. F. Proctor (the Fifth Avenue, Twenty- 
third Street, Fifty-eighth Street or 125th Street) have been 
mentioned by him as requiring any additional precautions. 
The “Proctor plan” appeals particularly to matinee audiences 
of women and children, and this has made Mr. Proctor ad- 


ditionally cautious in providing for any emergency. Not 
‘ 
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St. Louis Law School..........<..0- dieecqedane sex quecascccscucgese St. Louis, 
Tulane University Law School................-- eae New Orleans, ~ 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL : 
soap silat ty | resident college, the College of Law 
States in a on a 
Law School in Chicago. Write UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LA 5 Gouool, ‘Teet 
. McCormack Bi same tT. - 
ninemsn fo errient, eekeaseseeqnen edecesasceesenes Baltimore, 
UNIVERSITY OF wichiGan DEP TMENT OF LAW............. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of T —-t Law Dept.ccccccccecs .2.cccccccccoccce cocesss Austin, Texas 
University of Pennsylvania, Law Dept..........-....-.-..----- Philadelphia, Pa. 
WASHINGTON lana J LEE UN my my HOOL Of LAW............ Lexington, Va 
Western, ve pnecesecaesecceosencesss bo a ag 
isconsi niversity Law School... .........-.----+--+««0+-00+--- 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL wecceccocececccaceseceoscoaces New Haven, Conn. 





alone are the ushers and the other members of the house 
staff given weekly drills in fighting fire and handling crowds, 
but the stages are kept in such perfect condition, and the 
lighting equipment is so carefully watched, that a catastrophe 
like that which occurred in Chicago would be absolutely im- 
possible at any Proctor house. In place of trusting to untri 
fire extinguishers to save the scenery from damage from 
water, the stage force has instructions to turn on the hose 
at the slightest appearance of danger, no matter how much 
scenery may be ruined. Had a similar rule been enforced at 
the Iroquois Theatre, the terrible loss of life would have 
never been recorded. 


It is creditable that, although Mr. F. F. Proctor has, at 
various times, owned more theatres than any other manager 
in America, he has never, during the course of his career, 
suffered serious loss from a fire. This is not due so much to 
luck on Mr. Proctor’s part, as to his appreciation of the pos- 
sibility of conflagration, and his extreme care in providing for 
suc emergency. Mr. Proctor was one of the first managers to 
introduce the fire drill, and the equipment of the auditorium 
and stage with an ample supply of fire hose, and his system 
of late years has been developed and amplified until the 
Proctor houses stand to-day the safest theatres in the coun- 
try. Acting on the proposition that “prevention is better than 
cure,” it has always been Mr. Proctor’s habit to keep his 
stage and property rooms free from accumulations of in- 
flammable rubbish, and to confine the scenic equipments to 
the drops actually in use, thus doing away with the most 
fruitful source of danger. One of the innovations introduced 
by Mr. Proctor was the provision of huge, keen bladed knives 
in the fly galleries, for the purpose of cutting the supporting 
ropes, and dropping any bit of burning scenery to the stage, 


sone it may be promptly and efficiently taken care of. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


~~ 





Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc 
will be inserted under this head, six tines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
mMoaths ; larger space in proportion. Ai) notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box 4i!, N.Y City 





,000.°0 will buy first-class law office and business 

ip City in Oregon. Fine climate mining, steok 

and farming Addreas, ‘ OREGON,” care 
Lawyer's Agency, tox 411 





Ls BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
me set ene es oe a 

represen oSpain, 100 pn em jiepts 
100 Tope collection entire country, con 


t Liti 

Cn Fo cash only, a bealth. Address" "C. P 
Fulton st., Chicago, Li] 

"S miaat SALE.—Lawyer in » of 85,000 population 

middle West will "tmterest to loug es 

tablished practice. Desire young man who bas 


‘¢ for commercial law. An eacellent 

mity. For rticelarse address 3 ‘“CUM- 

IAL ATTORNEY,” care merivan 
wyer's’’ Agency, Rox, 411. 





“” 








ONLY 6500 will bay « ae practice » a thrifty 
town; bes pores, 50.00 per 
Purchaser cuovld le to bandle 
estate and ayy ong im conrection. No 
Just the place for a young lawyer 
wante a varied practice. For particulars 
0. M. C., care “American Lawyer's 

. Box 411, N. Y¥. City. 
I Want te make the acquaintance of a reliable 
tion Attorney at law as I bave a rall- 
matter in which | own certain rights that 
wish te consolt bim epon immedistely. Ad- 
drees E. W. SWENTZ Street, 

Brooklyoa N. Y 

WANTED —A PARTNER. I HAVE A GOOD OFFICE 
door to the Court H use. one block from the Cai 
building wne block from the Land office iu a good 
estern city the cavita! of the St te and I have a good 


yr *e already established. Address ‘0” care Ameri- 
Lawyer's Agency, Box 411, N. Y. City. 


What _Do_ You 
Think About It? 


ELL, 380 4th 




















Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER? 
Is it not a thorovghly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to o her law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is tne best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magzzine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraternity what it wishes and we want 
to know its desires. 





LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 


2” ve tation in this liat wil be given 
accredite attorneys on tavorabie terms. 





ALABAMA. 

Athens* (Limestone)..... gasocceceeaces W. R. Walker 
B-asemer (Jeftereon) ceecsencocecscoccencess 
Birm'p * (Jefferson) 

LEJNA.D CALLAWAY PRATT. Refers to First 

—y nal Bank of Birmingham, and Steiner 

‘arbon Hill (Walker) dienbeconcescuacid Send to J: 
Co!umbia (Henry)...... ee eccee evcsece eapees B. F. 






= 


Union * (Perry) 


ST URBRE cecnss ccccccccsccecececcocsees < 


Mesa City meron 
ae Mar 


eee ee ener amet enaeewns 


Reters to 


T. Robertson 
— on. — M. Geom’ Judgedoned Sebel 
is 


ARKANSAS. 

Argenta (Pulaski) ............cc00: s+. Wm. J. Duval 
Artanass Uity* (Desha)..............--- Hear 
Augusta’ (Woodrnff)............--.... E. M. Carl-Lee 

Refers to Bauk of Augusta. 
Biowuville (benton)........... 
Binkley (Monroe)..... 
= Fm ema aed 
ATRINE*® (AAP) .cocccccccovescocccececoesses Hopson 
Danville (Yell) seeee -osecenseseuee cnsees H. F. George 
Refers to Bank of Danville, J. D. Goldman & Co. 
Dardanelle, and J. M. H 


i" 


Des Are (PTRITIC) .ccccccccsscecccccccecs ¥. E. Brown 
E dorado* (Union)..........c.cceccoes Jesse B. — 
F .yetteville* hee = gam wassougeseende L. W. Greg 

Ff ort Smith* (Sebastian).............. A. A. McDonald 
Green wood* (Sebaatian) bbeenees sassoeeese T. B. Prvor 
Hamburg* (Ashiey).................. .. George & Butler 

Refer to Ashley County Bank 

Heber’ ne onganaecnsouses Send to , Ark. 
Helena* (Phillips 206eeeeeeesseccvcesed Jas. C. Tap 
tiot Sprin (Gotland eénevesccccsensed C. Floyd Huff 
Little Rock* (Pulaski) ...............-- Pugh & Wiley 
USGS? (LABSNG) . oc nccccsccccccesceseccecs Geo. Sibly 
wiagnolia* (Columbia)................... 

Vena (Polk) sascoecansebenceses soceed Glitech & Alley 
ete SD. ccnnccussnecssesosensand . B. Moore 
Paragould= WIND. cubatiese<neteccnnes ; a4 Light 


Refers to First epee Bank ot P: 
Perryville (Perry)... 
Pine Blutt (Jetierson).. 


Walnnt Ridge* ‘Lawrence) 
Warr n* (Bradley) ........ .... 


Goodwin & Abernathy 
Refer to Warren Bank and Merchants & Plani- 
ers’ Bank, both of this place. 


CALIFORNIA. 


eee ewes wees ewes wane 








* (Colusa)......-.<<+- eoesces Ws Es 
Eureka* (Humbolt)...........00+ .e«-«+s00+ Ww.L. 
iFreene) eaweeencececocccoucgusses A. M. Drew 
H (Sonoma) ............. Moreland & Norton 
Angeles* (Los A 
one W. ADAM < Building Special at 


iven to commercial law, corporation 
iw and collections probate law and all busi- 
ness of non-residents receive p ompt and care- 
ful att-ntion; depositions taken. to 
First National Bauk of Low Angeles. 
FRED. E BURLEW. Refers to Central Bank and 
“2s Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 
DANIEL M. HAMMACK, 722, 723 and 724 Trust 
Estates and land titles a specialty. Refers 
ional Bank. 








Ukiah (Mendocino)...................00- 
General 








to Exchange Nat’ 
ngs. 
once (El Paso) ........... R. A. Sidebotham 
= First National Bank and Bi-metalie 
k, Cripple Creek. 
Delta* dons pnswedenssnscoee ecccees Miulard Fairlamb 
Denver* ( Arapahos)..............0+.- Samue! 8S. Large 
Durapgo" (La —— cecenece=-cccce Richard McCloud 
Refers to R_E. Sloan, Mgr Graden Mercantile 
Co. avd President B ard of Trade. 
Eldora ‘ Boulder) ...........0cc0«--sse00+ Job P. Lyons 


Fort Collins* (Larimer 
GEORGE w. BAILEY. 
Bank. 


Refers to the First National 





Pre! ip any . B. Phillips 
Telluride* (San M’ Diens censactenbabal E. C. Howe 
Trinidad* (Las = eonccesesces: «--.W. B, Morgaa 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)...... ........ Holden & Holden 
Bridgeport (Fairfield).............. omaacd Hall & Hill 
Danvuury* (Fairveld)..... Tweedy, Scott & Whi 
Derby (New Haven)................- Ancrew J. Ewen 
Kast Haddam (Miadiesex).......... E. Emory Johnson 
Greenwich ( Fairfield)................. F. A. Hubbard 
HARTFORD* (Hartford) .......... Sidney E. am 
Refers to Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
Menden (New Haven).......... Corne ius J. Danaher 
Middletown (Middlesex) .................. C. E, Bacon 
Moodus (Midd)esex)............ Send to East Haddam 
Nangatnck (New Haven).............-. aoenee Bowen 
New britain (Hartford)...... ......... BS Lange | 


Roome 2 pad penne oe 

com mercial <a aw a on eee, 

eral practice. Refer Steen) Book. 
New Haven" (New Haven) 

Harriman & Kelsey vos National Ban 


Bank Bldg 
(C H. Harri i C. 


R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 


in all courts. business receives our per- 
sonal su oa. Refer to First National 
Bank or Mechanics’ National Bank. 
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a ry oven ew Haven) .... ....A P. BRADSTREET 
ellows' Bidg Practice in all courts. Collec- 
ectaanmaiee. Refers to Thomaston National 
Bank, Thomas on. 








































Willimantic (Windham)..... eevcceceeses Curtis Doan “Beokeu & Sechett 
Windsor Locks (Hartford)............. J, W. Johuson | § illwore (Kmanuel)..............send to Swainsboro | Momence (Kankakee)...................E. P. Harney 
| Summertown (E« anuel)..........Serd te Swainabo o | Monmouth* agence e6be cece cooteses .-J. B. Brown 
DELAWARE. | Summit (Eamwnnels............... Send to Swaivsboro | Morris* (Grundy) .............-....--.- i) W. RAUSCH 
eet “Ba | | iow ks Keak of Gyo: ment, (Crapeenty endchd-| Seumn thee i rt ation Wiliam A. Wall 
Sa Oe dita iad efer ank of Grav mont, (Grayment) and ui Peccccccccoccces . 
——y adbail zens’ Bank of Swainsboro. Mount (Ww. eecececceesces- R. Putnam 
Geese de ie > homasville «Phomas)....... MacIntyre & Mactntere | Mount Carroll” (Carroll)...........0. 8. Smith @ Son 
© (New Castle) Thomson (McDuiffle)......... .......... John T. West | Mount Sterling* (Brown)..........Hubvard & Manny 
be FS ow Castio) <ifton (Herrion)................. Jonathan B. Murrey | Mount Vernon* (Jeftersen)...............C. H. Patwar 
WALTER H HAYES, 839 ) Ferns a. Refers to Un. Refers to Love & Buck. Naperville (Du LES H. LEECH 
OR 2 Weqerem'(Ware) n,......{teomes & Mepeatan | Guna” tonehiaae 
ayoross*(Ware) ................ Toomer BD 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. sfor to Hank of Wayorua _ Gregan (Oats 
NGTON (Washington) Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. | Yttawa* (La Salle) 
BERRY A MINOR Colorado Bldg, 1d & Gat... w. | Vaynesdorom (Burke)..............- cubes 5 cane) ee 
for to American Root & Ge Me Rina Paxton” ford 
ler to American Sec’y the . * 
can Nst'l 7 Italian — yt’ L eenees — A yd 
tion, ete. Practice betore all courte and Roise City (Ada)....--.----.--------Charlee F, Neal STONE & FULLER, Wooluer 1 
——- 8 ~ peony collection department | (,jdwell* (Canyon).......... --------«- A. Grit Nat Renk, Merehante’ Nat | i ikaod Savings 
a Challig’ (Caster) 2.020. .0000..00.cc000- L n .- Bank 
BRANUENBUNG s SRANOENSURG, Fendal! pis, Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot).................- B.J. Philo (Champa) gay evceeneen ones “= Send } 
—— _W Kingston (Shoahone).......... ........ Inaac 8. Pontiac* (Livingston)..........H 3 Gresnckame ‘ 
Sor ae co vorat.on law, patents «nd claims. (La the Cooar Dioeea. Idaho.) Rofers to Old Ne. | Prioston* (Barean)............ & Trimble 
fers w Secovd National Bank & U.S Fi- hy ay Wash., and First National | Quincy* (Adams) ........... oneseeeeee,--H. B. Coffteld 
BLacksus Guaranty Co Bank, Wallace, Idaho. cantoul ( idbisssecnmioesis Taomas J. Roth 
Bu : 4  CLANOUER, Ge pegmaee oe Lewiston” (Nes Perces).............. 8S. L. McFarland | Yidgway (Gallatin). ...........Philips & Rittenhouse 
Cc kburn, J a M sscow* (Latah) Seiaeene EE. James H. Forney | Robinson (Crawford)... --.-.--.... E. 8S. Stiles 
Practice 1m the Supreme Court iE achndtcaccencsseceee- J.J. Rogers Refers to First National Bank of 
ee hone Oe District of Columbia P catello” (Bannock) .............-..---- F.8. Dietrich | Rockford’ ae Rent fad EP McBvey 
Organized to han S$ \lmon City* (Lemhi) ................... F. J. Cowen | Rook Island* (Rock heaaseeuned E. Parmenter 
B. P. Ho. ZBERG, A'lautio E Bldg. Refers to Colam- Wardner* (Shoshone)...............e.. J.H Boomer | Rusbville* (Schuyler).............Glase & Bottenberg 
bia Nativnal Bank. Kefers to Weber Bank. Refer to the Bank of Rushville. 
E. G. SIGGENS, vis F at., a W Patents and | wWoeiser~(Washington)................-.-- J. W. Ayers | Saybrook (McLean)................-.See 
Patent Law. (See adv’t. Shelbyville (Shelby)............... Walter S. Hoaden 
(Champaign) ...... ........ Send m paign 
FLORIDA. ILLINOIS. orate Desentisaneceetecsndass ie ae 
[rena wi _weneeeaesere: onneees-.W. B. bingden (Knox)......................- Dennis Clark Ae state seeeneseenne saanes 
Bartow Poll) --...-.--0 viiiiccccBucker & Tucks: | Aiton (Madison) covccccccencc H. 8. Baker “PPCONKLING & aiewin 308 Sox Seath Pitth ot. Refer 
(Manates) .........-- eased. 3. Stowart ambey Sil diinauaninhiseesecneness Wooster & Hawee gone Eetenly ae ee 
Refere to J. A. Reniere & Oo. Arcola (Douglas).............-.......8end to Mattoon dereator La ssesenduescconsece a 
Coe ee. erg, | Assumption (Christian).....----. Dowdall & Franklin | Sullivan’ (Moaltrie)........-.-------- tin: 
Washington sccstguadoamila W. O. Butler, Sr | A arora (Kane)...........s...-c000- H. O. Southworts | 27™er ( mee ye sone cnsoas ota Lewis 
Salve te Detlt a On. Bankers, at this place. i lL J. W. Bennet | SY #more* ( nn seneweeeens-- ae G. W. Dunten 
Gainesville” (AMOUR)... 2... .-eeeeeeeeene H. Davis | Bardstown (Cass)......--..-----.------ R. R. Hewit | St Joseph (Champaign) - -Send to Cham 
Jacksonville (Duval)......... wis M. vu. Jordas | Belleville’ (Bt C lg R. W. Ropieque | “#ylor 5 staneecseseees James M. Tay 
Jasper* (Hamilton)... ...A. B. Small A for First National Bank. ay: to en ee ‘& Co., = 
Key West" (Monroe) .. ---.J. M. Phip,® | %elvidere* (Boone).......... ........ Faller & De Wol oe, Cam Jecenee soeeeee.-- WB. 
Marianna’ (Jackson)...............-- Milton & M B nomington’ mummemeanorses onnee _...Calvin Raybarr ae ae pease eoeececess Send toCh m 
Ooala* (Marion) ...... Samuel F. Marsbal!) Broadlands (Champaign) A ..8end to Champaign ou 3 cece recess cocece ry P. 
Orange Ci (Velasiad. ovens R. D. Coulter | & .snnell (McDonough)................ Vavid Champer: | Refera Burge, & Gould. 
¢ p ge). --Wm. H. Jewe: | Cairo (A ORS Langedon & Leeb | Urbans (Chempaign).............- aw ne 
Palatka*® (Putnam)...........00.0-----+-- Henry Strans | Cambridge* (Henry)...........--...-.- Almon H. Linn —— (fayette) ..vceseveeeseeneen-2<B.W Hanky 
Palmetto (Manatee) .........-.--Send to Braidentown Refers to First t National Bank. woe ( en ene ry 
boy ge peonenaah me ee A cylin & Sattos pean. ee Penccececcoses tet 7 " Orebangh 
eee ewer eeee Dew An rew Caldw egab eee eee eee 
Tallahassee” (Leon)..........-++--.---R. W. Willian 8 | Carthage’ (Hancoc arr... D. Mack & Roe wees Du Page)............-. “CHARLES 1. H. teeew 
Tampa* (Hillsboro)...........-..-Frank M. Simont n Champaigs (Champaign) .........LEWIS F. WINGARD } i 1. epee aR 7 he 
Titusville" (Brevard)................James T. Sanders 84 Neil st. 7 ° anneeereces eneeeee-ne- -M. 
Chenoa (McLean) ....................-.0. W. Batrum cone Cina Vewereserene oa S 
GEORGIA. CU Ee ee . 
Adrian (Emanuel) .....--0+220-20- Send to Swainsboro | FERGUSON & GOODNOW. Tite & Trust Bide. 100 INDIANA. 
Alvan MUURUOCLEY)...-ccccee.... DV KO . Dun . sa Anderson* (Madison) .............. . Thornburgh 
Ameritas” (Semen) manenedaata eoeee-U. BR. Wineh eter Probate, Real Estate Law and T: Mark | angola* a. ia ee 
Ashburn (Worth) .....  —_...-----0-.-.. J. A. Comer C8 8. Kefer tw Chicago Nationa: Bank & ( Snegeheneneeniossentaie 
Refers toJ .S Betta& Co and W.A. nthe my Chicago Title & Trust Co. — |” San RRR & Rose 
Athens’ (Clarke) ....MoW horter, Strickland & Green | Chillicothe (Peoria) .....................Send to Peoris 
Atilanta* (Fulton)...... 2 ensecocenees Moore & Pume vy | sauvers (McLean)............---.--- 
poems (Richmond) .. mene Robinsoz Cothn | Danville (Vermillion)........... 
| ern, wl (Decatar) . A. L. Hawes & Son Macon)..... 
(Glynn)... ..R D. Meader | DeKalb* (DeKalb). . 
Bemeeer (Haraison).. W. P. Robinson | Dixon* (Lee).............. 
Baena Vista* (Marion) -Geo. P. Mamio | Downer’s Grove (Du Page 
Carrollton’ (Carroll) .... .--Feliy N Cobb | Durand (Winnebago! 
prm*® (Polk) ..cccccccccccece ---Sanders & Davis | Dwight (Livingston) 
Columbus (Muskogee). ....... .......-A. * = ten | East St. Louis (St. Clair).............-. 
Cordele (Dooly) .. ...-.- cosccesss . JON-S Refers to First National Bank. 
Refers to Cordele National Bank and tinted States | Efincham* (Effingham) .. ........ Wright Bros. 
Fidelity & Guarantee Vo., Cordele. Refer to First National Bank Effingham. 
Dalton* (Whitenela)............ C. D. McCutchen, Jr. | Elgin (Kane)...............------+- Powers & Baldwin 
Dawson* (Terrell) —- --+esee--James G Parks | Elmwood (Peoria)...................- rs to Peoria 
Refers to Daweon National Bank and First State | El Paso (Woodford)...................J. F. Bosworth paw dams) .......-.+..++ James T Merryman 
Bank of Dawson, and Exchange Bank of Macon. Fairtield (Wayne) ..............- phe W. John Damsesepegdecnacenaheunsen, ened % 2 
Donglas, (Coffee) ..... . ..-.. O Steen & Char dier | Fisher af (Champaree) ee sebibecs “Send to Champaign See fats eudteeansetecdees W. H. Han 
Dublin (Laurens)........--- George Wilton Williams | Foo-land | (Champaign) ...... ---.--Send to Champaign | Slwood (Madison) .................-- Greenlee & Call 
Keters to |.aurens making Ce, Dublin Banking ~~)" wowace. We N. Croukrite Svaneviller ( (Wanderbargi). ).... CHARLES L. WEDDING 
Co and First National Ban ‘ers to an Bank of Freeport. Refers to the Uld National Bank. 
Eastman Dodge) .. J. F. De Fulton (Whiteside).................... F. L. Holleran -* 
Eatonton (Putnam)....... . B. Galena’ (Jo — pGdeencocscescace Martin J. Dillor 
Elberton* (Elbert)... - B. Galesbarg* (Knox) .................- WM. D. GOOFREY 
Fort Gaines® (Clay)... Galesbarg National Bank Bidg. Attorney for 
Gaine:ville’ (Hall) .. m4 H. Perry Galesba Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank. Oneida. 
—— (Emanuel) .. Send to Swainsboro Ti, People’s Trust & Savings Bank. 


mout (Ewanuel)............. Send to -wainsbero | Gifford (Cham ). feoron~encenn OR 4 Cham: 
Grin einai: - occcccccecuessatices. Me We WEEE iiterd (Chamente) -+----- =e 


° lo Matue 
Harwiony rove (Jackson). ewe -R_u. J. Smith ee e). ... Choiaser, Wiiter e Choisser 


eee A.G. & Julian B MeCarry | a ( «2 eee 
Refer to R. G. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank. 
P (ClimeR)..ccccccceccccsecces 8. L. Drawdy 
= (* 2; saliied noae F. Littlefield 
vo Merchania & F ’ Savings Bank 
Grange* ( DP) --<000- eereeees a 
Lumpkin* (Stewart)............ ...---.-. E. 
Macon" ( Bibb) ......... «os---Rishard K Hinen 











Montesuma ( ) cocccocsscosccesces Os Mi. DalPrae 
Newnan’ (Co -----. W. M. GLASS 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank. 


ing Co. of Newnan. Lincoin* ( a ais maeedl Samuel L. re 
Norristown (Emanuel)...........-Send to Swainsboro | Macomb* — SSS pempenenanmmannth L. B. Vose 
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Indianapolis, (Co: mol) 
MOKRIS & own BE Commercial Bldg. 
"Praction. x = State ~~ gy 








See ‘Plymouth 
Frank A. Kelley 
W.E. Lime J 





avcorensaady ot 
-..- Sen 


_.Mye & Nye 
INDIAN ee ecg 


Send 
Charles E. MePherren 
L. Fechheimer 


— to Sapulpa 

See Wagoner 

‘ a, West & Parker 
2 . W. A. CHASE 





ny by Dean 
ation). esbessbanbe J. TI. Parks 


C. Tread weil 
a the First National 

Tulaa (Creek Nation) Hulette F. Aby 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Vinica (Cherokee Nation) 

C. Starr. Refers to Firat Nat'l] Bank of Vinita 

& Planters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, LittleRock, Ark. 

Wagoner (Creek Nation) Craig & Kellogg 


IOWA. 

Ackley (Hardin)........ -- Danie! Eiler 

Dallas) F. E. Gates 

pbeese cieccccscesesneseen N. W. Powell 

Townsend & Mason 

oe E. V Swetting 

ene, to Cedar Rapids 

) --.-.Walter E. Haynes 

Armstroug (Emmet) . .. Send to Estherville 

Atlantic* (C; . 


Ayrshire (Palo ame. 

— (Jackson) . . 
Barnum (Webster) 

Batavia (Seffereon) 


— to Emmetaburg 
- Send to Maquoketa 


i dshitadivnadin’ ive padenbenadl C. E. Reynolds 
<a Falls mag W. H. Merner 





( 
* (Wright).... 
Biiiucccaucecs eevecssene J. 


Des (Polk) 
GUY R. CARSON, 209-210 I. L. & T. Building. 
Reters to Governor of Iowa, cas and whoie- 
houses. Collections made any 


Davnyoe ELTON Oxe. Sth & Main sts. Refer to First 
cn Cr epen 


Elkader* (Clayton) 
Emmetsburg* (Palo Alto) 


Estherville ( G. 
Refers 4 First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Estherville. 
ew ay 8 (Jefferson) ..........-..2++.---- E. R. Smith 


--Z. o Bradshaw 


Graettinger (Palo Alto) to 
Grand Junction (Greene)...........-.-.-W. 
unction and Ci 


Hawarden ( 
Humboldt (Humboldt 
Ida Grove‘ (Ida 
Independence* (Bashanan) 


Indianola* (Warren be Wart ashebbedgahsepennsanl O. C. Brown 


Refers to the 

Lowa City” (Johnson . G. Marner 
Probate law roy collections a specialty. Refers to 

Jobnson Co. Savings Bank & Iowa ony Stace Bank. 


tate x City (Calhoun 
Lehigh (We 


Le Mars* (hymen pancccesesssocesased E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Lenox (Taylor) .......-...----20-----0-+--+ J.B. Dann 
Lsckshdge ehoosen.... a wo Fairhel 
( 
FS Seon) coe 


g ) . 
aan (Jackson .... ccccccccccess D. T. 
SED ... sovsenesce= - Thos. Staple 
— lectiona a specialty. Loans and abstracts made. 
Marion* Gan) Preston & Moffit 
Mashelite 


Mason City’ m. Gordo)...... ...-. . Kirschman 
Maxwell (Story) .........-.--..---.--.- “- H. Johnston 
Refers to teiseus’ Bank. 


Missouri Valle ad Peaaks Tamisiea 


Newton* (Jasper)..............-.-«eeees0es B.J. le 
Refers to Firet National Bank. ‘Eng 


( 
Paton (Greene) ° 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ...........8end 
Postville (Allamakee} 








Veccccccccseecceccees Ge 


Sioux City* (W. 
ious niet to Merehaat 


Wa (Bremer) 
‘o State. Bank of Waverly. 
Webster City* (Hamilton, 


West Bend (Palo 


West 
Deccces cocccccee. A. W. 


KANSAS. 


bay County Bank — sie 
Garden City* (Finney) 
Garnett* 


Jetmore 
Jewell ois 
_—_ commas Otay? 


y (Sewell. 


Sane 
ol a _— 


ccccccccceccccces: + -es 





= ( 
Marion* (Marion).........+++-0---++-=+ 


( . 
West Union* (Fayette) ...............--- J.J. 
Winterset* (Madison 


i 


" 


a 


ait 


i: 


D. 


LOHR, nn depostions i | Masonic Bldg. Collec- 


law 
eats 
-«-«--D. F. Johnston 


Berk 
CO. Weeks 


"Refers to 


B. Gillett 


Send to Oswego 
. H. Vernon 
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) — J. 
.-seaee- SAMUEL K, WOODWORTH 
National Bank. 


a’ ( wnee) 

GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ National and i Gentral Nat’) Banks 
of Tope’ ka. Practice in all courts. 


= dampballsile (Taylor).. 
Hickman)....... 





| er le* (Boyle). 
falmo :th* (Pen Guy H.1 Fossitt 
franktort* (Franklin)........... .««..- 
Graysou* (Carter) .........00.seccesess E. % on 
Greenup* (Greenup ...... Ee 
Ww. Hf “wiLLER 

Refers to Winchester Bank of Winchester, Ky. 
Hender-on* ees Geo. D. Givens 
pa a a (Fayette) .. 

London* (Laurel) 
OUISVILLE’ (Jetterson) 

451 W. Jefferson st. 





Sturgi (w. 
8 am 
lorsville* ( 


Liberty* (Morgan) 
Winchester? (Clark)? bseeesseunbace 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria* (Rapides) .................Leven L. Hooe 
Bastrop* (Morehouse 





I 
I 
I 





(Orleans) ve 
JAMES T. & JOHN D. NI 12 Cardeat Refer 


to Louisiana Na 
tional Bank, Denver 
Charlotte (N.C.) Nat'l 
factory © 
Bayville’ (i iietian’) 
Shreveport 


* (Caddo) 
Vidalia (Concordia) 
Refers to Hon. J. L. Dogg, J of 10th Judicial 
District, La.; Britton & Koon Natches, Misa., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


New Orleans Na- 
»{ Cole ) Savings ———" 


Ashland (Aroostook) Seth §. 1 hornton 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Faaige of Probat 





Aubur.a* (Androscoggin)...Oakes Pulsifer & Ludden 
Ixefer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both of _ 


Heath & Andrews 
1OSEPH E. HALL 
Refers to Veasie ve, Bank. 

C. W. Larabee 


Bath* ebsdwkwesceceese 

Biddetord CBEscesce ccecce Charles W. Ross 

Branswick ( RR “Clarence E. Sawyer 
Refers to Union National Bank of B 

Calais” (Washington) anson & St. Clair 

Caribou (Aroostook). . ee "Chas. G. Briggs 
Refers to Aroostook Trust & Banking Co. 

(Kennebec 


Cherryield (Washingtun Fre r 
Dexter (Penobeoot) <= 


ale ey ae | 
Farmington” (Fran Biche eee 


MARYLAND. 
Wha (Anne Arundel) ......James R. Brashears 


RE (Baltimore) 

N. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 * Paul 
st. Collections, insolvency, contested 4 
tion, ete. Refer to Central Foundry of RN 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry McShane 

Mfg Co., or Fidelity & it Co. Maryland. 
or ae BOWLING & H ate 711-712 Fidelity 
mercial banking law and collections. 

Cortited FNotnry Public and Traveling” a 

otary Public and Trav Ad- 
peste. Members oe National 
g House. References delity & Deposit 
Co. — National Exchange Bank. 


w. '2 A 10 tL, yh Hy 


reau. Notary yy Commissioner of Deeds in 
office. Collections a Robert w 
Mobray, Counsel. Refers to Maryland Nat'l, 
Merchants National Bank, National Excbange 
Rank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank, or 
any other bank or mercantile honse. 
Gilbert 8. Hawkins 
—_ A. Mitchell 
ohn D. Urie 
Send to Pinca Anne Md. 
) . 
onal Bank snd Second N 


Denton i cine ccncsas 
Easton* (Talbot) .....................d. Frank Tarp 
Elkten* ‘Cecil)........... éeanenes L. Marshall Haines 
Frederick* (Frederick) oe wun 


BAL 


) 
shlparaham (Worcestai)....-----i 
Athol (Worcester) .............. 
Attleboro (Bristol) 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. Practice in 
courts. Collections and commercial titigution 
given a « attention. Bankru and 
co! wa — Refers to 
Trust & Sate Dep. or any bank in Boston. 

moees 6 & ag 5 Tremont et. (Fred. W. Moore 

r W. Sheed.) General law and corpora- 
Collections. Refer to Mercan- 

tile on practicn = Higginson & Co., bankers, 
Vermil Bradstreet é& Co. 
Browning, “ing & Cs. ~ clothiers, University 
Cambrid rhs C. Harvey & Co.. piano 
mfrs., Arthur arvey Co., wholesale steel. 
Brockton (PI .. Herbert H. Chase 
Brookfield ( Henry E. Cottle 
' ambridge eee -- haguetiged. Daly 

Chicopee (Hampden)................James H. 











ao 





-John Hildreth 
Lawrence* (Eesex) .. wseseeess Harry we 4 


) — ewe 
Co. .M. 


eS re, ee Main st. Commercial 


Pu 


lections ey Fe law. Notary 
lic. Refers to Cuy Bank. 


D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections and 
mercial 


LEWIS 
Deeds, State 


com- 
law; Ni Public. Refers to First 
otary 


A. aa. Also Commissioner of 
of New York. 


eer & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 
and Cabinet Cigar Co. 


Hongbton- 
Imiay City (Lapeer 





(Houghton) 
) 
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PF ID ncrcoconscecconcenccsess= H. J. Horr MoComb ik as siaccedenaen Ww Hamilton (Ravalli)...............------ . 0’ 
wood « bic)..... eee ae yt Cova Meridian’ (Lauderdale a nonce “Coabvan & oe a enews a iar eeoeseces cowano WonsKT 
-. oe- yi orn, ississi: Harrison land torne practice 
aokson* (Jackson)........ “Badgley & Badgley Seubes” -Adens (Barra) oY Nolan pom gy Notary an ams Genehaatone in Ak ~ 
amasoo* ( Kalamazoo) . - Boudewan & Aciame | posedale* (Boltvar). CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT Soupanes Union ree & Trust Company and 

Lake Linden (Houghton). Wa. a Bateman, Calumet Refer to Hanover National Bank, New York, and American National Bank 

Lake Udessa (lonia).........------+- Wesley H. Maine Memphis ee ee sonia, Te Kalispeli* (Flathead)............. --+-- MoO. Wininger 

Lansing (Ingham)......--......-... Edward C. Chapt | gcranton* (Jackson) 7 & Bullard | Miles City “(Custar) soeeseceseseess +-+---Geo. W. Farr 

La (Lapeer)...... White. Longhnane & Cramto Tioksb ‘ (Ww a) «==» Bil Hirsh & Land Refers to State Nationa) Bank. 

Laurium (Houghton)..... Wa. A. Ba:'eman, Calum+t Giamsbanr (evn artes) .. ......Gmith, J.O.N “4 * (Mi -«see- 308, M Dixon 

Manistee" (Mamistee).....-...  --.-. pone 46. GRANT | NORRER” ClvEnGtee)......22-cce00- apier | White Sulphur Springs’ (Meagher) ....-...-.P. Black 
Refers to First National Bank and Manistee Co. 

Savings Bank. MISSOURI. NEBRASKA 

Marquette’ ( uette)...... -Chas. R. Brown & Son . 

Metamora i Jecccccccce eecceccces Send to Lapeer | Alton* (Oregon)......... anne ceceeseessssls. P, Norman | Alnaworth* (Brown).......------- A.W. os 

Midland* ( b .sotusqavantaensevl M. H. Stanford | Ash Grove (Greene) ..........--.+----+-++ J. 0. Martin | Albion* (Boone).......-...--...--- Frank D. W 

Mount Clemens‘ (Macomb) Birch Tree (Shannon) ........ sesuneéa Send to Winona Refers to Albion National Bank. 

oo S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings —— Lao aE a weada E. J. Williams soto on... ae We 
‘ers to urera* ton ese « A. 

Mount Pleasant* (Isabella) ...... Russell & McNamars | Boonvilie* (Cooper) _W. G. Pendicton Sartiest* (W besten) cceeineebabne.an Bishop & Anderson 

ROE Se MacDonale | Bowling Green (Pike)..........-.- Robert L Motley Secemnease 00 A. 3. Bishep. aint 

hen an (capeet toneeee liam Rrookfield (Lima)........s0s0.-0+++-++ J. B. Arbuthust | S¢strice” ( OO nee ° at, Dorsey 

—...... 5 | A, Deato a 
Refer to 8. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank | semoren (Cidutam) o-n-=--=-- acik TENET & Gousirich | Bine Hill (Webster), ...........------s- ‘A.M. Walters 

(Oakland).............- .. John H Pattersor Carthage* iS _ pea Sarrison & Harrison Centra! City’ (Merrick)............-- J. E. Dorsheimer 
Refers to First Commercial Bank. Caruthersville YPemiscot) ‘or seine Roberts & Sellars | Clarkson (Colfax).........-..-----++- Send to Schuyler 

Port Huron* (St. — wens eee. --.- Law & Moore Chillicothe’ (Livingston) ‘J. M. Davie & Son Solum bnue* (Platte) ..... eeecces cocces: oe C.J. Garlow 

ee ed gamer mabe Nathan 8. Wood Clinton’ (Henry)...........----- “James Parks & Son | Co*#d (Daweon)........-----++---- oni 

Belts seacoh eriony 22722 M.S gen | Columbia’ (Boone) ..-....,...: Charles J. Walker | David Gy riatie)«222-----o---ng. He Doan 

Sault Ste. * (Chippewa)......... George A. Cav'y Refers ‘o Boone County National Bank and Ex Eddyville (Dawson) . See Lexington 

pert (Kany en th esi BN. Keister mt Bank. ta | Hagar (Clay) =. SCOR ORR RRR Chriaty & Boden 

Seren St. Semen) vnnnnn---Charion A. Sturges | Ponies rery wo the Citisen's Haak Of Dexter. © | Paitell (Claghr ocscccccceses Le Be Btn 

Traverse Ci (Grand Traverse)...Patchin & Croteer | Eminence (Shannon) ...... sovedinnmel Send to Winons 

West Bay ty BM) coccncccs senocsess- O80 Bay City | Torsyth* (Taney) ...............-- William H. Johnsos 

West Branch* ( _, a, vit grass | Gainesville* (Onark eninenbimen -McClendon & Bocne 

Ypsilanti (Weahinsw! babipinacecauien ..--D. C. Griffin | rane Nee i (Worth).....--- secsennncent W. 8. Giveon 

Haunibal (Marion)...........-.----«+--- W. H. Fisher 

Seana MINNESOTA. a" Refere to Firet Wai'l and German-American Banks 

cee ogee os ~ “Tay | Harrisonville* (Cass) ............---. Po Culbertson 

yey eg -Todd & Carlson | Hunteville (Randolph)...... ...... Hamilto: 

Aten (Peechern) |... G, Latoureli | "Store to Farmers & Merchanta’ Bank of Hunte- “so 

pom Dy hee ima --faee. Themen ville. Gertinanen SE wwccccssccsccnss C. H. Whitney 

ustin” (Mower) ...... ences ceconces> ym ‘ Day) . -cccccccccccces.- oe . 

Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... Frank Murray | (ndependence* (Jackson) ........--...Jno. N. Souther: pte Le apt Michel” _ Hartigan 
Refers to Waseco County Bank and Janesville Jefierson City* (Cole).......... s-ee+-e--R. W. Morrow | Hayes Centre Hayes).-.-------. C. A. Read 
Bank, both at Janesville, Joplin (Jasper)........---.-- coreeersenees J. W. Reese | Hay Sprin (Sheridan)...... ......Send to Rushville 

Brainerd* (Crow rae hesassensene sank W. A. Flemin KANSAS CITY* — benenecsonsiag A. M. Allen H-brose (Phaye ebecucenoccocneenl Marshal & Ca’ 

ee (Wilkin).......... Everdell & Everdell | Kingston* (Caldwell) ...............--. Wm. McA tee fl nd: » (Phelps) sugenesnnnecsqupianeed Hall & Reed 
by (Yellow Medicine)......... Geo. Fitzsimmons fers to Enemas Savings Bank. Holstein (Adams) ..........++--++--+-2++ astings 
keaton (Polk)..........- Peeves RICHARD M. HAYES | Kirksville* (Adair) J.C. Storm | Howell (Colfax) ceusetcencccassoesees Send to Schuyler 
Refers to Ba: k of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- | Lexington* (Lafayette) ....----.- cocececees J. O, Hvannis’ (Grant) W.L. Matthews 

ety se ton (Lafayette).......--.------J- B. Shelwalter | 4 ; en... seeeseeneeesens a 
Macon’ (Macon).......--.--- space B.B. Gathri: | Kearney” (BuBals).......--------- 000, agen 2rets 

DULUTH’ (St. Louis)..........-.. Rict ardson & Day | Marshall* (Saline)........-.... ...--- Chas. A. Knight | /sarel (Codar).....-..-++----+++--++«; Frank P Voter 

Fairmont* (Martin)....... .........- De Forest Ward Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. Leigh (Colfax).....---..-.++-+-+-++ Rend to i 

Faribault* (Rice) ......... sphenaengasinnes L. A. Mott | Marshfield* (Webster).........--.-----0-++-- we ey ym sa 

Falls* (Otter Tail)........ Chauncey L. Baxter | mayevillet (DeKalb).......-.....Bobt. A. Hewitt dr | Linoun than ee CHAS 0. WH 
(Murray).......... dakbhaeeochaneds . E. Foley | Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Madd & Wagner | Refer to Firat National Hank, ¢ Fottonal took 
* (M ; RRR ee ota , 1 lL... > = tee efer- to tirat National Bank, City National Bank 
* (Bibley)........-..... 712... W.H. Leeman | Moberly’ (Randolphi............-...Forreat G. Ferrie | Linnoo Security Lnvestment Co. 

Heron Lake (Jackaon) Men gonery (Mes uiusnchdcdpess Wetein Ennis Sore (BULGE). . 2. ccccccccceveces Send to Schuyler 
GAGLY F, YHOANTO, Goorral low practicnnnd | Nese hou... Gen. Huser | oneneen Ween cocee- 8, O. Cangnes 

collections. Refers to First Na‘ional Bank. Nevada’ (Vernon) .............- cocccccces A.J. Smith | Mind kK | seammamepmeensn” ry 

Lake Benton* (Lincoln).............-- John Mckenzie Oeceola’ (St. Clair).........c...2c0c. H. Daniel | N — anima 585: ?- F. Jackson 

Lakefield (Jackson) ................--- H. G. Latourel) | Platte City* (Platte)..... ie once obbiaal N.P. Anderso: | Naligh ——. RERAERABRESTR “3S N. D. Jack 

Falls” (Morrison)......-Lindbergh & Blanchard | Poplar Bluff: (Butler) ..---.----- Geo. Worthen, 31 | Nolite (Meshell 2 Hl. W Short 

Prairie* (Todd)...-....--....++-- & Yen iete | Hate ...............<- dee eee | Boe ieee oonggs oe ee 
\Btoe Earth) ipaniate casmenaicaaiiiel 8. B. Wilson | Rich Hill (Bates)................ ... Ges. P. Huckebs | Ne th Putee (Unwin ae 
(LyOn) .--+-----eecnevnnsens Virgil B. Seward | 9, Joneph* (Rnchanam) Oakdale” (Antelope) «+c. .--sscccssesgeege 

Minneapolis* (Hennepin) RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National | 0 tavia ‘Butler)....... ences ccosewens Send to Schuy 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber Fank, German-American Bank aud National | Omaha (Dougias) 

Exchange. mercial, ion and real Bank of St. Joseph. ALEX. A. AL “CHULER, Refers to Commercial Na- 
catate ate in, open ties. Refer to Flour City | 8T. LOUIS. tional and Mercbanta’ Nstional Banks. 
orany bank or jobbing house FRED. L. TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonweslth Trust ee my . Lane. Refer to Union National 
in Mipn Minneapoli Lenter A. Guith > ild ng = aoe gat, Capra Lew. 
a seeeneceeee- . © ers to ‘at. Bank; kK. Ralla d, 
orhead* (Clay)..........-...-- James M. Witherow Preset. Merchants’ Exchange Mores C. Wet: JOHN ‘WILSON BATTIN. vik io i 
— law and collections. Refers to aoe teoge W. Parker; Cummunwealth - ok es 
N Bank and Bradstreets. t Co. erences: — Nations] 
SD cticbrencasqieaneghy 8. G. L. Roberts econce W. WINSTEAD, Suite £07, Carleton Build. Gan Co. a Ge 6 CA, wholesale ary: 
wing* (Goodhue)..............- Boynton & Stevers ing General practice Refera to Boatmen's O'Neill: Led R. R. Di 
ester” (Otmsted oe 3 han & Granyer Bank, Fergueon- -McKinney Goods (om. | Ord* (Vall (AACN NR. 2 H. 
Clond* (Stearns)...... die Te lor & Jenks pany and Allen-Pfeiffer Com j nas PTE SSN =< 
ar CmMA,...........: wb. Hanmond cs pt og pany, | ‘sceola (Polk).......-2-.00----e0r++ King & Bittner 
PAUL’ oT Savannah" yo po a am emanialne on ——— 
$. P. CROSBY, 610-611 Glove Building. Corpora. | """ Booher & Williams. Refer tothe Commercial Bank. | Pawnee City" (Pawnee)..........-----. H. C. Lind 
tion real ae probate law and coll * nandolph (Cedar) Se apiadheunetiiill Geo. W. Wil 
Refers to Merchants’ National Hauk Sealine (Petar nen ee conaree & Lamm | Bepa City (Harlan). on eP. Rolland 
a 4. Sw Springfield” (Greene)... rn PONIES R. Vaughn Rising City (Butler)... Send %0 David City 
\o stewarteville (De Kalb) PEI SIS eS B. F.U k Rusers : Butler). .... Send to Schuyler 
John Dwan | stockton* (Cedar’ Rushville’ (Sheridan) Edm 
"Webber al ( D peacocccecces Cccescece Ira E. Barber -aronville (Cla ) Send to Sutton 
Attorneys for \Gerchanmts’ Bank of Winona Sturgeon (Boone) evccce eonenccesaseceenesss hai Uae Sebuyler (Col pete c Ww.L 
PE nn op te be ggg nllimagatincelies 3H Farwei) | S¥eet Springs (Saline)......... ------Send to Marsual) y stipndyeaoneaan et pies ---W. L Allen 
Thayer (Oregon) --.0-0----------0--eeneee 8. M. Meeks ~ ee faa EI SRDS AIS! Px Boreal Besse 
‘repton ((drundy)........22.-sceceeeee--- W » |b al ee eee Penne = - Phelpe 
MISSISSIPPI. ee Siar e, G8k* | South Omaha (Dougias)........- patdcnnie H. L. Cohen 
PIN. cesecccncserens os: G@. ©. Paine | Unionville’ (Putnam).. .-..Beverly H. Bon’ %. Edward (Boone).........-----+------ J, E. Wilson 
St. Lenis” (Hancock) Emile J. Gex | Versailles* (Morgan)... “Henry M. Washbars | 51 Paul’ (Howard)......---+------+0-00-; ey 
Brookhaven" (Lineoln) . . Cassedy & Cassedy | Warrens “ry «eee ci Caudle | Stanton” (Stanton)....-.------.. seseee AA 
mig Nghe | an bon Wn fe | ng Baan at 
( ' eee eecccecces ee. ee 
(Bolivar) .....Chatice Soatt & E. H. Waste ; a ne (No D ccccnsccncccncnscosces ¥. M. Sweet 
jumbus (Lowndes) . .. eee: Thomas J. O'Neill Sutton (Wlay)..---------+ ---++0 seececece A. 8. 
Rofers to Co umbus Insurance & Bauhing Co. (O100) . «+00 eneeeeree-eneneeeee 0, W. 

Greenville’ (Washington) .. ..... as. M. Cashin (Johnson) ...... .......-.-..-M. B. ©. True 

to Merchante & Planters’ — Ulysses (Butler) coese seececceces oe ecccces Cc. M. Skiles 

@reen wood" (Leflore) ...... «pene ellen’ @ Hameer eros (Clay)...--+ Send to Sutton 
Rofer to the Bank of Lefiore Waketield (Dixon). 6m. Martin 

Harrison).......... send to Mississi eton) J. G. Bair — ~ +f 
urg*® (Perry). cece... .cccccscences ow an |S Uilion’ I in ornead)... "Basteus Wayne® ( be, oe M. Northrop 
lolly Spring’ (Marshaii)............. <7, V. Fas | Stangows (Vallag)-oncsc.cocscccsscccedeke a Reet | Winter ae ieene ish Brosase 

Jackson” ( Posspansicsetan ciceoad J. H. Thompson | Great Falls* (Cascade).................John N. Booth You —~y ~~ etibemeneean eciatae 7 "Harlan & Taylor 
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Austin‘ (Lander)..............2.... Walter C. oa ~ 4 
Carson City* (Ormaby)..........-.0... Rdiieiinin 

Reno* (Washoe). ... 2.2.00 cccccccesnes = Webeun 
Virginia City* (Stery).. Geo. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Andover ( Merrimack)...................Geo. W. Stone 
Bristel (Grafton) ..............-..... Dearborn 4 Chase 
Colebrook* (Coos)... .......cce.eeese- T. F. John« 

Concord* (Merrimack)...-.-.-.- bateton W. D. Hardy 
Dover* (Strafford) ...............8end to Somerswertb 
Exeter* (Rockingham) ............. ««----John O'Neil 
Franklin (Mermmack)............... Thos F. Clifford 
Franklin --—— hr—rmmuenes pccosses ee 
€ (Coos) cocece -e@ sepuencsa,’ i. Ge ED 
Great Falls (Strafford) .. escee 60 cnn Send to Somersworth 
Keene* (Cheshire) .............. Joseph Madde: 


Refers to the Keene National Bank. 
Belkna’ «-----Jowett & P!ummer 








Peterboro (Hillsboro) J 
Portsmouth ee pe eces ‘Emery, Ly and C..rey 








Rochester (Strafford). ........... te Somersworti 
Somersworth (Straford) becané maaninned ome F. Russel 
Whitefield (Coos). ccenscasessmeacdeudine & Wright 
Wolfboro (Carroll)...........se..- achnad 8. W. Abbott 
Woodsville* (Grafton) .............-...+.- Scott Sloane 
NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson)............... 
Asbury Park (Monmouth) ......... WESLEY B 8. ST0Ul 
State and Federal practice. 
Atlantic City* (Atlantic) 
HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any Nationa! bank 
of Atiantic City. 
payee (Hudson)...... ecscecss Roberson & Demarest 
Belvidere* (Warren)................-- Job» BH Daulke 
Bord sntown (Barlington)...... catiésenssons P. 8. Scovel 
Bound Brook (Somerset)..........Robert R. La Monte 
Bridgeton* (Cumberland) ............. Rex A Donnelly 


Camden* (Camden) 
ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
ractice, collections and commercial !aw In 
‘orma ion furnished relative New Jersey cor 
poration laws. Correspondenceinvited Acts 
as resident agent for foreign corporations. Re 
fers to Nat'l State Bank or Security Trust Co 
Cape May Cty” (Cape May) Jae bd z _ Idreto 





East Oranges (Essex) .............+---- range 
Elizabeth (Union)................ icHAKD rt. Nene: 
109 Kroad street. 
Flemington* (Hunterdon).............-. Paul A. Queen 
Freehold* (Monmouth) .... . ACTON C. HARTSHORVE 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. 
Hackensack* (Bergen). cnccousecaeasdeees Cc. W 
Hackettstown (W — ccoceecvessime ---.H. W. Hunt 
Harrison (H consonion -Bend to Jersey City 
Hoboken (Hudson) esesess M -reuse 







afried 
-.---Potts & Higgins 
Wal alter F Hay nurnt 
«+--+. Thomas P. Fay 


Jersey City* (Hudson).. 
— le (Hunterdon)... 
Long Branch (Monmouth).. 
rat Law. 
Manasquan (Monmouth). netenee ~~ & Pearce 
Matawan {Monmouth).......... a to Fieehoid 
Moorestown (Burlington). --G. M. HILLMAN 






Morristown" (Morris)..........-. ..Chas. F. Axtell 
Mount a (Burlington).... .. G. M. HILL MAN 
Gaskill Bidg. General ice. Collections re- 


ceive my prompt personal attention. _ as resi- 
dent agent for non-resident oe 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 

Newark* (Essex) 


GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. Genera! 
~~ ractice in all courts. Collectiin department. 

eferences on request. 

J. RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 142 Market Street. 
Master in Chancery, ne Court | omis 
sioner, No ary Pubhe, Collection department 
under my personal eu vision, heters to 
Eagle Banking Co. and State Banking Co., 
Newark. 

New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schench 

Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 

ple’s National Bank. 




















Ocean Ci Cape BG ccssecccenind Albert A. Howel! 
( ---seeeeeseeee. William Adgat Lord 
‘almyra (Burlington eccccoccapeccess John G. Horne: 
assaic (Passaic). enesseasccoosstsess Wm W Seon 
iineon, ter* -eeees-Simonton & Mickel 
Philli | eee Irwin W Schalts 
i ny 











West Orange (Essex).................. Send to Orange 
W vedbridge ( ee Send to New Brunswit 
Wortbury* (Gloucester) .- .A. H. SWACKHAMER 

Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Examiner. 





Collections and commercial law. Refers to First 
National Bank. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Alamogordo (Otero).................. BYRON SHERRY 
a.vuy ue* (Bernalillo) . - Thos. N. Wilkinave 
‘ayton* (Union)............- .... O. E. Smith 
Las V ( Miguel) ....W. B. Bunker 
Folsom (U: Dedaaeneqnece ccccecce: Send to Ulaytor 
Las V * (San Mignel)........... Andreus A. Jones 
Santa Fe* (Santa Fe)............. George W. Knaebe 
Silver City* (Grant)...................Osear A. Appel 
Socorro* (Socorro)...............-.....-W. H. Winter 
NEW YORK. 
Adams (Jefterson)..................... red. B. Waite 
Albany* (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, yaa _o WHALEN, (Charles J 
Buchanan. er, Robert E. Whalen 
Le Grand beeen rf Shape! st. Keferences 
National Bank, National Exchange Bank 


First 
and National Savings Bank of Albany. 


Amsterdam (Montgomery)............ Walter I. Hover 
Auburn (Ca bibhenenadessece L. K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffolk)........................Send to lahp 
Batavia* (Genesee) .............---00.--00- H B. Cone 
Bath* (Steuben).... ......... C F. Kin y 
aoe SEEDS dbs cccccscccecescecses Send wo lali 
Belmont* (Allegany) ...............-..- V. A. Willare 
Bergen (Gemesee)..............-.e00+000- F. Robinson 
Minghamton* gn .. W. W CARLEY 
Refers to People's Bank, Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Bing ton Glass Co 
Brockport (Monroe).................Send to Rocheater 
Brocton (Chaa Titaascoce qneane John L. Cam 


Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Brooklyn* (Kings) See New York City. 
Buffalo (Erie) 
—- CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Rank Bldg. 
to Fidelity Trust Co. Third ‘ational 


Bank and arine National Bank, buffalo. 
Cambridge iidiemnes pesgetesececs Fliot B. Nortor 
Canajonarte 5 mery).. Cw A) C. WHEELE® 

(Mon )...-C. W. . c. cELEr 
Vo NEM) racticen. Refer to National 
Cavandaigua’ seee+-e00----.-Honry M. Field 
Refers to MeKechnic & Go. tenho. 
Canastota (Madison) ...................--- S. M. Wing 
Ca Speer esbass conse 0 ..Frank IT. Evans 
. <- Jesse W Olnsy 
=e 
SS pe 
.James H. Berns 


Send w W hitestwi e 
Arnold & Cooke 
FPF. A. Williaa 





* (Cortland) .............. -. Doughert & Mil'er 
Danaville (Livingston).................... . G. Foss 
Duvkirk Chantanqua) ......... Warner & Farnham 
Eimira’ (Chemung) .... ........... Robert . Turner 
Fairp rt (Womroe)............-..... Sena to Rochest r 
Fiusbing (Queens)................ Send to Whitestone 


Fonda* (Mon gomery) ............ Peter W. sittery 
Fort Plaia (Montgomery)........ Send to Canaj harie 
oo | yee eK S Ss = 
ultoaville on ery) . .- Peter W, Sivier 
Geneva masa gesdnvece John G. Farwell 
Glens Falis (Warren).............A. & L. Armatrong 
Glovers+ille .Fulten).................Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)............ William Neary 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) .............. .Geo, d. Bunce 
Ref-ra to First National Bank. 
Homer (Certland)......... 
Honeove Fa Is (Monroe) 
Spee yr (sceuben) . Chas. Conde: man 
Hadson* Cotumbia)................-. 4. F. B.t have 
Islip (“uffelk)..........-------- George W Y Weeks, Jr 
Ref-rsa to South Side Bank, Bayshore WN. ¥. 
ome (Tompkins) .... goo Fowler gabe 
amestown (Chautauqua owler ee 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank 
Johnstow n* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 
Keeseville ioe iebied cccceedsscecececlle Ss Te 
Kingston* (Uister)............ NEWCOMB & METZGER 
A general law ‘pussies ih State and Federal courts. 


gg =m insurance and commercial law, special 
Collections promptly made. 


.Send to Cortland 
.Send to Rochester 










ttle Falls { Herkimer)............. “2 5 Ray ween 
* (Niagara). ee ul evves 
saeee thames Frederick G. Paddock 
( Riateuecececccsocss . H, Miller 

Moseens (St. Lawrence)............. Jobo C. Crapser 
iddletown (Orange)............-.. Jobn C. R. Tas lor 
Wobewk (Herkimer)...... -e---.-d. B. & J. E. Rafter 
Vonnt Vernon (Westchester) .. Ostrander & ( rawford 
Newburg ED) noso-e. «-ene--.0. K. Tompaon, Jr. 
New Rochelie (Westchester) ....... John F. Lambden 








NEW YORK* (New York) 
BORUUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
rows ® CADY ates Daniel L. ‘Groot yn. 


Fire Ins. Co N.Y von Geo. W. 





M. D.. N.Y. City iyo ier, Ca 
Brookiye, N.Y.; one (Conn.) Mfg. 
Special attention to liti cases in 
ol United States courts. (See advt.) 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
Niagara Falls (Niagara) ..... «++---Cohn & 
North Tonawanda (Niagara)............ William 
Nvact (Rockla: d)..............- William K. Gow 
Ogdensburg (St. ' awrence)...... Hasbroack & L 
(ean (Catteraugus)...............- Clifford L. 
Oneida (Masison)..... gener caee «---Charles Shamw: 
Oneonta (0t- ego) ........+--2---- -... Jd. F. Thom 
Ons ego" ( ‘awego)....... “ W. G. Keb 
Osego’ (Tieza)........ . 8. 
Peek -kill (Wat 
Venn Yan (Vutes)..... 





Piat aba: g* ((linton).... 


Potadam (St. Lawrence) - - & Marphy 
eters to Citizens’ National Bank of 

Pongbk ye* (Uutchess)......... Sastie H-ermarece 

Pulast) (Onwego)............--. ..-.5 C, Huntington 

Renanelaer (Keurselaer)........ ae by aa Jr 


hnebeck ( Dutebess).............Martin H im 
Riveth ad* (Suffolk) ..................... 3. W. 
Zachary 


ocherter* (Monree).......... ence P. Tasker 

6 Ge map Insurance Bidg. 

Rome (Oneida). .........-..00.-++- Kneeland & Bvane 

sondout (Ulster)...............-.--- Send t Kingston 

Salamanca (‘ at araugua) ..... ....Analey & Spenser 

sand) a ieeenas gton)....... pemmpeaes* » i 

“arat ge Psa. @eccee o- - P. 

Sengerties (Ulster) . «seceesss-M. Francia K 

Seb: pectady* (Sehene DP seccceces Jacob W 

Set: hart- (Sehobarie).... ....... BM 

Seueos Falls (Seneca)....... aeeseee Cha lee C. J+ 

Sper cerport (Monree)....... to Xechester 

Syrrenuse* noe... ----...Edward D. Chapman 
93--910 University e. 

Tons war da (Erie)...... cthhpeaunectnnnt William Lane 

Troy* (Rensselaer) ...............-. Corm lives Hanban 





‘14 Boardman Bld 
“tiew* ( nei'a) ..................-Kernan & K 
Virgil ( ortlend)...............--+-- Send t+ Cert 
Wa rensb argh (Warren) q.0--------.--. L. C. Aldric: 


Waterford (Saratoga) ............- — ae a 

Waterloo’ (Seneca) . .......... 

Watertown* (Jefferson) ..........-. 

W biteball (Washington)......... A.D. Seated 

© hite Piai: s* (Weetchester)....... Wilson Brown, Jy 

Whitestone ‘Qneens)........... ---.dno, R, T 

Youkers (Westchester) ...........-.-- Ww. C. Kellogg 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ashore (Randolph)........... «« «- Wm. ©. Hammer 

Asheville (Runcombe)................- Thos. A. Jones 
Refers to Battery Park Bank and Wach»via Loas 
& Trust o, 

Car nage (Moore)... ..........-.-+-- . |. Adame 

Charlotte’ (Mecklenburg)............ Hogh “. Harris 

vurheam* (Darbam) . Poore & Reade 


Refer to First National Rank. Fidelity Bapk, 
Citizens Savings Bank avd Morehead Kanking Co. 
*lisabeth City~ (Pasquotauk).............E. F 
ettevi berland’ . W. 


lle* (Cam! es conedacnesd Bidgood 

Yastonia (Gaston) ............... «- William H. Lewis 
Greensboro’ (Gnilford)....SCALES, TAYLOR & SCALES 
A for senthern Loan & True .. South. 


it 
ern Stock -Matual Ls. Co., Unde writers Ineurame 
Co. of ‘treenahore, Home Ins, Co. of Greensbore, 
Sontbern Underwrt'rrs, Hunter Mfg. & Commis 
timfo, Z V. a Neg Attoruey ‘or the Green» 
toro Elecire Co. A. M ~ Geaian, Oy Atiorr 





Gee ‘te Pier .... . oman & 

High Point (Guilford). .W.P 
Jetterson* ( Ashe)...... -B 

Le xingt n* ( ‘avideon)...... Walser & 
Lumbert-n (Robeson)...... “ROBERT EGWARD = 


MeLeed Bldg. Corporation, 1 eal es 
nercial law Securing charters for potent 
and ating as resident agent for non re-ident 
cor ionsaspecialty. Attorney for Lumberton 
viding and Loan A-socia‘ion, Lumber on Real 
tare Ag-ney, American Surety 7 
Maxton (t-besem)..... ¥. McLean 
Re _—— of Maxton, N. Cc, LY. "Bank of 
Lumberton N 


Vonree* < lh atl edégecendnec Robert B. Redwine 
M6. AVG (BAF 6)... cdcccecccceccec cess — Ag, S 

New Berne’ (raven). peremnenacctoasens xon 
Raleigh* (Wake) nandeiinaiaen a anoReWws, tv 


3u3 Faye" eville at. 9 y F 7 Raleig®: Savin 
Bark. Local att <= p Seay 
Refers also to Cityzens Nations! 





R ckingh m* rene ees »: a Morrisea 
Rox boro* (aveenes aeneail 1.8. Merrit 
thu herferdton* * (heutheriord) ...T. B. Justres 
Sanford : Moore). .............- A. L. MeNeill 


Refers to First National Bank. 


Sile Cit. ( hatham) ; 7 ae D. Siler 
Re ers to Chatham Bank, Siler Ci 
Shr lby* (Cleve and) .......  ...-.--- mo Webdt 
t teavill * (Iredell)..............-...--G & 
Sutherland (A«he)..... Seesncec- casesasoce k. Lown 
Whi eville* «Colan bna)...............- J HM "Schulte 
Williamaton (Martin)................ H W. ~tabe 


bd eng (New Hanover).......... P B. 
Winston-Salem (Forsyth). ax Manley & H : dre@ 








‘ 
i Be 
a 
# 
oF 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
on 
' 
H 
; 








owners (McHenry).. 

Valley City* (Barnes) . Young & Wright 
Refer to American National Bank 

Velva (McHenry)..........-....---.-.--- J, E. BURKE 
Refers to any bank wt ‘ue house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N 








wenpeen” NED. obeseccchoccengee W.E. Purcell 
Wil eport* (Emmons)........... H. A. Armstrong 
Williston (Williams) .................- Send t. Minot 
Willow City (Bottineau).............. Send to Towner 
OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) ...--........... -owes- H. F. CASTLE 
Refers to aan Savings Bank. 
Alliance (; Punoscuce aasacones -----Hart & Koehler 
Amberst Diewnese: -ccspcencsesunigiadl 
Andover (Ash oo: caveesseappnasiie Wis 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) .......... cGiftert & Ullman 
Ashville (Pickaway) .................. G. W. Morrison 
Athens” ( as setneccenannendenbnn - 4 
Siidindd ebsibaeaiinnan . T. Pe 
Batavia* (Clermont) .............. Swing & MeDonald 
Bedford (Cuyahoga) ...... otis Albert V. Taylor 
Re to luce Exchange Bauking Co. 
a ey pO RERSY J a Fae 
( 
wling Green* (Wood) 
Bryan* wittnen} 
Dyros* (Crawford 
are (Guernsey) 
Gumbridge (our 
C) uernsey) 
Camden fPrebie . 
Fulton ‘eeark) 
a. 
yandot) 
Carroliton* ( 
Celina* (M: ) 
Cheshire 





ATI* (Hamilton) 

JOHN C. ROGERS, Suite 94, Perin Bldg. Lon 
Distance’ Phone Main 3842. References: Brad. 
street's Mercantile Agency, Dun’s Mercantile 
Aguney and any Cincinnati bank. 

(Pickaway) ................ H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND‘ (Onzehoe 

P. HENRY SMYTH, 206 Superior street. Refers to 

Commercial National Bank. 


LUMBUS* (Frankiin 
OVER, WILLIAMS - STOU FFER, mony Spake Bldg. 
Commercial law and a@ specialt 
References : Sesthents & Manafacturere’ a 
—— Columbus Ohio, and aw. 8. Fidelity 
Baltimore, Md 


& Guaranty Co., 
Celumbus Grove (Pu Putnam)... 
Conneaut (Ashtabuia)....... MYGATT & “SPAULDING 
Refer to Conneaut Mutual Loan Association. 

i titiicnseséacce aesoneweis ; M. Potter 
Cumberland (Gearasty). Send to Cambriies 
mernsey)........... n 

Palle ( penetoned Chas. H. Howland 


{> mere 

















Newark” (Licking) 
L. H. Campbail. Refers to C. W. Harford, Gran- 
ville, Ohio; Postmastor Ickes, Newark, Ohio. 


HUNTER & HUNTER. Refer to the Franklin 
Bank and First National Bank of Newark. 


New Comerstown (Tuscarawas).. ...... E. E 
New Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) ......... J. F. Kuhns 
more (Wood)............. w. 

OPE CD inccccodecccences Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putnam)....... belidicneosel T. Malone 
EEE SEE iis cdeccccssccccecncccccts H. Wells 
Painesville* (Lake)................... Tuttle & Tuttle 
PIR CE asin 0 ee conccoconses cesens C. B. Jamison 
Pleasant City (Guernsey) .-....... Send to Cambridge 
Port Clinton* (Otawa)...............- George A. True 
Pt. W ( was) .Send toNewComerstown 

Portesmouth* (Scioto)....... eveteouss 24 oah J. 
uaker = (Guernsey) ...... cece end to 0 Cambridge 

venna* ( Dep nnsendcoccessannann E. 

Kipley (Brown)....... eeseccscesccsccsoss W. D. Young 
(Muskingum) ...... seccencesouia m. Dunn 
Sabina (Clinton)................ oo samenn W. H. Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana) .............. ...-. Tayler & — 

Salineville (Columbiana).................. L. Pew: 
AS Goons eccccvccesses 450 00 John Res 
Refers to the Citizens’ Banking & Trust Co. and 


ont nega 

Sardinia (Brown)..................-+--. Send to Ripley 

Springfield‘ —_..... -+-eeee--dObn L, Plammer 
St. Clairsville” (Belmont) D. H. 


Refers to Tifin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Lucas) 


— DEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 

ldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 

merce, The aay Banking Co. and The Brad. 

collection department. 

HERBERT ORR, 1 ms 49 & 50, Produce Kxchange. 

mpt and accurate service. Refers to 

Merchants’ National Bank. vy ~A Trust Co. 
and The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. 






Toronto (JeTerson).....................-. 8. B. Taylor 
——- (Tuscarawas) .......... Send to 801 
wee one ys {emma padeccesnues H. H. Newel) 
eascoonesciited G. W. McCracken 
VanWertsc (an an caf SnGSEC CoRenense 6ebes, Shnteaeats 
Wan cenctakl<tabhacncenpeccsseand J. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
= mo 3 P Seecdiesnnnanbtaseidl Send be Gallipolis 
apakoneta* Decacwegiunouentll yton & Son 
woe este — a . Baldwin 
ashington C. H.* (Fayette).... ...... R. Creamer 
Worries ink dss weinael CHAS. . CALDWELL 
Refers to First ae © oe peta 4, 8 
Weliston (Jackson) .......... . weeeeeA. BE. Jacolw 
Wellsville (Colaumbiana)..... .... ‘. Wells & MacDonald 
ilmington* (Clinton)................. Slone & Martin 
SEE CUP MTIED 4 cc ccoscnccccossacesd M.L. S 
Yellow Springs ( Sn stecesesscesmiall 8. W. Dakin 
Youngstown* (Mahoning)............J. Calvin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A. WILLIAMS 


OKLAHOMA pea 


Arapahoe (Custer)....... ............ Holcombe 


en to F A iucdgvess and Saas 5 Shive. 
Beaver“ ( Beaver). age 
Chandler’ 
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Findlay* (Hancock)..... «.. L. A. Carabin obart* (Kiowa) 
SORTS SARCTA. Pesterta (Seneca) . - Jeane Stephens HORACE C. DAVIDSON. Refers to City Nattonal 
ther (ieliency Co.)...... Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton | Fremont* (Sandusky) Seager Bank. 
gag; bina)..................-. Burke & Vick | Galion (Crawford).... -. Coulter & 
BISM 4 RCK (Burleigh) See A. T. PATTERSON | Galli: * (Gallia . .-.-T. E. Bradh 
Refers to First National Bank. DREGE? :tcnseesnebeocngmaneumuneale See Elyria 
Sethenen | (Botsinena) ainatnomnndéida se: » Towner | Greenville* ‘ ark \........... & berger 
Cando* (Towner) ..........-...-...---. D. Davis Refer to Farmers’ Bank, Second Nationa) 
xefers to Towner County Bank of Cande. Bank and 
Gouge (Ss aionen) — a? A. Coffey a (Butlety......+..0-..-.-Shepherd py of 
to the First National boro* ( )anncseneccesceceee- Steele & Sams 0} Ci Keaton & Wells 
Devil's Lake" (Ramsey)....... HEWRY G. MIDDAUGH | Haron (Sand mpossevcoes cesseceeeseeeeeO. M. Ray | Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma) . 
Refers to Mameey Co. National Bank, Devil's * (Law y) GEOR: Geo. W. Keye a os and Oklahoma Trust 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando. as (Jackson) ..........0..----++---E. C. Powell Banking 
Dickinson* (Stark).......-...-..... ames G.Campbell | Jefferson* (Ashtabula) T. E. wnee* (Pawnee)........... -.-.- Edward L. Lemert 
Ellendale* (Dickey)...... avepan eee win _ = Send ———_ — ty, -" abn ddccsocccosesee nts . — 
nC BOM) ccoccccccccceces am ..J ohnson oa City (Ray) ........--..----enene ~W. Barn 
to State Bank of on and Ransom Co. C. M. d Cresk! ( t).......«... ...-Ingersoll & West 
State f Bank of Sheldon, N R. J. Shawhan | shawnee (P 
} — ho FS Newman, Spalding & Stambeng John B. Morgan GEORGE A SALISBURY. Refers to First National 
* (Walsh).................... Phelps & Phelps -se:---3. H. Loub Bank of Shawnee Farmers’ Bank of 
7 4 ee" (Grand Forks). Bank. R. Bangs "Leland & Roby Tecumseh. Corporation law a specialty. 
Grand Forks* (Grand Forks)......... Tracy ooed. A. 
Harvey (Wells)......- «= se0--- ne Send to Balfour 8. H. t R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 
Hillsboro* (ial pepagebas senesagnandepe’ J.¥F. Selby Linceln & Lincoin | Stillwater* (Payne)...... 
Thoms Ht Pugh. Refers to National Bank of Sani laine | eran nano aoe 
omas ug ers on. DK 0 © | Weatherford Custer) 
Larimore and EJk Valley Bank. Richland H. L. Beam Refers onal 4 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Ek Valley Bank. | Marietta* w maar .W. E. SYKES io Firet National Bank 
‘La Moure* (La pry seenbesonwt lack well | Marion* )cewcces- coccceccoees (stant E, Movser REGON 
Refers to all La Moure Gouna banks and James | Martinsville (Clinton) .... ...............--- A. Harris °o . 
River Nationa] Bank of Jamestown, Marysville* - (Walon). cccccsesess A.C. ioe brake * (CIRGSOP). ccccccccccccccescecces R. Kanaga 
Lansford, (Bottinean)...... ............ Guy rh. Scott | Massillon* (Stark)................ Orato © olkmor —— FAR wnnn conn See acte > Hale & Norton 
Refers to First State Bank of Lansford ied First | MsComb pi meme © EDT: ckman Bilfsboro: ....-Thos. H. & E. B. T 
National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. ( Donen cbenil p Dt, , es ae Yast nl ).cee-. eee. Rhodes & Rh 
Leeds (Benson)................--2--0++ Send to Towner Medina* (Medina) .................. w& W Point ( 8. D. pars 
Mandan* ‘Morgan)........-. .. ......------ E. C. Rice burg Rcasonskealae W.A. Reiter yrtle h Coos) Fea given any logitin nt 
Minut* (Ward)......... ............. Blaisdell & Bird | Middletown (Butler)............. -Desley & Rhonemus Thorough atten y legitimate business. 
ye Ee Grand Forks)............ el _— placer (Auglaize) ...............- i | te St. may Portland" (Multnomah) 
Rugby (Pierce) ............ “a0 to Towner | Mount Sterling ( ) -.--++-.-Mitohe’ anner TIF Precticn in in United | States ana 
Steclee (Kidder) Charles H. Stanley | Mount Vernon” (Knox)................ Sapp & Devin wom 5 & aaa 


ieeds. Com- 
ain we AL ae malBank Refer 
te os egy Boge ee oo 














Banking & and London & San 
Francisco Beak (ta), ‘Portland 
¥ Dovcccsescocecccenss John W. Re 
The Dalles* (Wasoo)............ Hun & 

PD CD cecens cccccecccsecesase E. Hawkins 
Union* (Union).......... sovoscncesetestned " 8 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyrone 
auevre lL. ~ a to y- ned 

ogneny* (Allegheny)........... oCready & Moore 
Allentown* i napa eeececvesecccess Charles R. James 
Altoona (Biair)........... .......... J. S. LEISENRING 
for First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Montgomery)............ Send to Norristown 
Ambridge (Beaver). . to Beaver 
Arch Spring (Blair) .. 
as ave (Schuy 
Baden (Beaver)...... 
Beaver" (Beaver) .... 
Beaver Falls ( ver 
Bellwood (Blair) ...... 
Bellefonte* (Cen: 
8 
(Northam lor 
burg* ‘Colum uy 





Carbondale (Lackawana) . ae 
Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Bank, 
Carlisle* (Cumberland) ...... «+«eeeesHeorman Berg, Jr. 
Chambersburg” (Franklin) ............. W. Alexander 
Chester (Delaware)............ ..... Jesse E. Johnson 
Clarion* (Clarion)....................- Reid & Maffett 
Clearfield* (Cleartield)...........Send to Curwensville 
College Hill (Beaver) ......... Send to Beaver 
Collegeville (Montgomery) ........ Send to N 
Connellsville (Fayette).................. m. A. Hogg 
Conshohocken (Montgomery). ....Send to N: 
Conway (Beaver) .................0-0-- Send to Beaver 
Coudersport* (Potter) .................- = N. 
Curwensville (Clearfield).............. m. E. Patton 
Commercial law and litigation a rhe Ae. 
Danville* (Montour).......... .-Wm. Kase West 
Doylestown* (Bucks)... -- John D James 
Duneansville (Blair) ......... ---Send to Tyrone 
P ——— 
W. S. KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W 
Cor. Centre Square. 
Emporium* (Cameron)..... -----Johnson & MoNarney 
ate? Gi idsiice -cocsccneseccesedsi $. A. oavenreat 
632 State st. Refers to any bank in the city of 
Erie. commer. 
cial law in Federal and Courts. 
Franklin* om wth adi bincsdligine Stihinietalnndies ¥. L. Kahle 
to Franklin Sav. Bank & International B's 
~~ SIN 6s c0ccacesescasesesed —? Shave 
Gewysbarg (Adams) .................... 
G burg* (Westmoreland)...FRANK B. WARGRAVE 
Harrisburg* (Vaupbin) 


W. JUSTIN CA Room 2, Kelker 
pay eh el Ce gr Ly 
tional Bank. 
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Hatboro Chtomay) seccees cos Send to Norristown 
Hazelton (Luzerne)...................-- John J. K 
a re” (Blair) eaesesss «ee Obert W. 

* { Peccce poccnocecing «o+.--A. T. Searle 
rs rape = eoeee cveseve J 4 Ol 

Huntingdon* (Hun ON)... ...00 «-...Send 

Jenkintown (Montgomery).... ....... Samuel He Hig | Ponxen 
Johnstown (Cambria)............. ..-HORACE R. ROSE 

———— law and ens aes — 

cantile reports. tions en. Notary 

office. Refers to the National 
Lancaster (Lancaster) 

A. S. HERSHEY, 47 Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion ae he to collections. Refers to Northern 
National Bank, Conestoga National Bank and 
People's National Bank. 

Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-.. 
Latrobe* Weeteorcland seme 
Lovthurg (Unies) emia 
Lewistown* (Mifflin) ..... ween 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ........-. .....+...- 
City (Schuylkill. woseet .+-. Robert P. Swank 
SEED occccc cecese wee 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon)..... ensseeees-- Craig & 
ee Abs cconcecese «---Thos. E. Finley 
137 ave. 
Meadville* (Crawford).......... -+----Jd0shua Dong'ass 
Media* (Delaware).............. James Watts Mercur 
M ~—— seococcovcoscenannt -.--.John W. Bell 
Mifflin - -++---Horace P. Glover 
Milton Northumberland). secesdenbel .-.Frank M. Reber 
Monaca (Beaver) ...........-.ss0ce+-- d to Beaver 


Sen 
Menengabela ¢ City ( Washington)....W. Parke Warne 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Banking Co. 


Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Soet 
Nanticoke (Luzerne) ...... .............- H. P. Robins 
Natalie (Northumberland) .... .Send to Mount Carmel 
New Brighton (Beaver)............... Send to Beaver 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First t National Bank, National Bank 


of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat'l Ban 


Norristown" (Montgomery)........... —*> High 

Oil (Venango). . oe ccncecconace & Speer 
er to First Vational Bank. 

Osceola Mills (Clearfield ... ......... Send to Tyrone 


Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 
PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 


CARR, LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident Bidg. . 
ciai and corporation law. Co 
ment thoroughly modern and weil ¢ mapped 
sitions taken by Notarv. a 

nelly References: New York : 
Torner Co; Abegg & Rush; hickeeen & 
Robins, Parke, Uavis & Co, Fruz & La Rue; 
B. Altman & Co. Philad ia: Provident 
Life & Troe «©; Foarth National 
Bank; John & James Dobson; Pitt-burg Plate 
Glass Co; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; Har- 
rison Bres & Co., Ino. 

. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Building. Corporation, 
comm: re al law aod ediieclians. References : 
Philadeiph a office Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurence Co. of Ha tford, Conn ; Union Sure- 
ty & Guaranty Co ,Krause Ingham & Heis- 
ter. = Philade:phia office American Preser- 
vers 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. General commercial Orphan's Court 
ractice. Collections and peor hee Siguien. 

fers to The Continental Title & Trust Co 


JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Rone ~ Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, ‘and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
Howett & WarnerCo. Dry Goods, Goods, 429 Market 
at.; Fry, Glans & Hall, 1025 Mar- 
ket st.; The Borgner Co., fire-bricks, 23d Ab. 

streeta Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
ractice. Collec'ions and commercial law 
fer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 328 Chestnut Streot 
Established 1849 Prompt attention given to 
claims of al) kinds in Phi go \- 
out the United States and N 
Public. Refer to Philadelphia Trust & 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. Lena 
Distance "Phone. 


burg (Centre) ................- Geo. W. Zeigier 
fers to the First National Bank. 
Phoenixville (Chester).............. -H. H. Gil 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National 
of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG" (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 





(Luzerne) ......... ...-- .¥. C. Mosier 
Port Matilda (Center) ................- "Send to 
(Mon buescccsccacs George L 
Potteville’ (Schuylkill)...... seaqgenecces A.W. 


Refers to Punsautave Paeaenmdiaa acob L. Fisher 
whey Sistional and First Na 


eating . sseceesesecoes Ira M. Becker 
Renovo (Clinton). ..............- Send to Lock Haven 
py Sep eacces ceases G. M. McDonald 
Spring (Lycoming)... cad to Tyrone 
SS REE Send to Beaver 
to Norristown 


Roy Benen cece Send 
Seboonkerilie “(Meotgowery) sades Send to Hantioeu 
Scranton" (Lackawanna) 
3, W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bidg. General 
practice. Collections and commercial law a 


8 . Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 
reget 





Trappe (Montgomery).... ....... Bend to Norristown 
Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE 
26 West Main street. 
Troy ( + --w eocces cucees ccccace Charles L. Fellows 
as GE ncasseccosevensoccsces G. LLOYD OWENS 
Refers to. iret National Ban 

Uniontown" (Fayette)................. H. L. Robinson 
Warren’ (Warren)............ Dinsmoor & Peterson 
Warriors’ Mark (Huntingdon). .-Bend to 

Washington’ (W . Barnett & Linn 





were Sune water (Beaver)...... ---, Send — 
ro frioga) Seeeccceccce ccccces ur Bailey 
Wilkesbarre* (Luzerne) 


io oe 15 8. Franklin st. Commercial 
litigation a specialty. 
wanindeaas (Blair) ....20.---00000+- Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
"CANDOR & menses, +e ~ for L Lroeming 
National Bank, West B : 


Sa Institution of Williams aan “Williams. 

ee Railways, Williamsport Water 

yy 5 T eae Ce., The H. B. 
Co. and R. G. Dun & Co. 


York* (York) 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Rosa.) General prac- 
-“ Contested litigation and corporation law. 

A.J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 
JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


a tm... ‘John 6. Burke 
ew (Ne easetensonosnne ohn jurke 
Pow meckes (Prevtdenes) Mose: ‘ncccees arnswortb 
Pro vidence* (Providence) ........ “Nena | E. E. TIEPKE 

48  —y. ~a Street. Refers to the Industrial 


1 
Warren (Bristol)........ Ghbthaoececes Charles B. Mason 
Weaterly (Washington) ....... 1 W. RATHBUN 
Re‘ers to National Niantic Ba 
Woonsocket (Providence)............ William G. Rich 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Aiken* (Aikem)............-----+.-s0«+ .G. W. Groft 


Barnwell* (Barnwell) .. Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 


Refer to cae Savings Bank 
Beaufort* (Beaufi 


Camden* (Kershaw) ........-..--- L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank i Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 


Chestor* (Chester) ..............------ Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland)............ .W. Boyd Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee)..........--..----.-<0++ J.C. Otte 
Greenville* (Greenville)...............Isaac M. Bryan 
Newberry* (Newberry) ............. Sease & Dominick 


rg). WOLFE & BERRY 
mercantile reports and o. mmercial law 
as ity. Reter to People’s Bank. 
Rock Hill (York) ................ Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Tnion Bank of Rock Hill. 


are ue sathaa _ eeeyesene Ly BE Batler 








SOUTH DAKOTA. 











Mofere to First National Bank. 
sowscessseenseensesH. B. Hitchcock 
~ —} - 4 meme po 
Pierre* (Hi ). .. «eeeeeeee-s BURDETT C. THAYER 


& Refer to Merchants a 
Bank of Redfield. State Bank of Dolan’ 
James River Bank. 


Wm. Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
aa come 


BAILEY & VOORHEES. Ateunege OF 
Nat'l ae. See Go. “lina Contra 
Railroad Co. and W' 


nion Telegraph Co. 
ae & PARLIMAN. rr for Minnehah® 
National Bank of S:oux ational 
Harvester Co. of America; Northwest Thresh- 
er Co. and Northwestern Telephone Co. of 
Minneappolis. 

Cc —— Cpmprernensss. a, -- law 2 pote 
seers tana we 

vigorous attention to 


a 

specialty prompt and vigorous 
* 

Sisseton* (Roberts 

ioeat Baboock. Refers to First National Bank 

of Sisseton. 

Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
Tyndall* (Bon Homme)........... ---Elliott & Stilwell 
Vermillion* 5 ape enqeeseeecec< JARED RUNYAN 

Commercial law and collections. 

Watertown* (Coddington).............-.Johm Nicolson 
Webster* (Day) 
FRANK SE RS. References: Farmers & Mer- 


Webster, aud Aberdeen Na- 
tional Bank, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 


ilmot (Roberts) wocccvcenvencneconsecse Se Batterson 
Yanktou™ (Yankton)........... «------R. BE. MoDowell 


TENNESSEE. 


Carter)..............Send to Elizabethton 
Bristol* ( Sem & 
Bucseccee agecs. Ge Wem 
. Send to 





Covington pat ane MCCLEL L 
Cumoerland (Claiborne)........J. H "8. Morrison 
Elizabethton* ( ) sssssseeccceese'Pipton & Miller 
"iter fo National Bai cn of Franti and A" 

ay "Gonna nen psc tn 
ER atccncicneccaccccacteccous E. R. Brace 


Knoxville* (Ki 
INGERSOLL & ry PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Ne 





* 


Memphis* ( 
L. $5 E. vt AN 
& Trust 


F es to Manhattan Savings 


Morristown” ns -«««++-Shields & Mounteastle 
Nashville (Davidson) ..... eecinieued Moore & McNally 
Newport* (Cocke) ..... ecccccoccascosceses W. O. Mims 
Pulaski* (Giles) .......-..-- eeeocescesoseees J. B. Stacy 
Roan Mountain ( Peccccccae Send to 
Shell Creek ( Decccceccceces Send to Elizabethton 
* (White)........ occeoe- nolguecs & Tease 
Prenton (Gibson) ....... easeséscccecs alker & Hunt 
W (Wi A contmondadesedadacced J.R. 
to the Bank of 3 

Waverly* (H Pucasccacee ccaseet_ We 
Winchester* (Franklin) ..... equend w. 

Refers to Bank of and B’k of Decherd 
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w (MoLennan)......... co & JORDAN | Pulaski* (Pulaski)................- «««---O. C. Brower 
TEXAS. aco rance, banking me 
bankruptcy law, specialties the | Richmond* (Henrico) 
EE SEIIES....------0-0reneenes Kirby & Kirby | courts, State ahd Federal. Refers to Provident | Eowin P. COX, Room 4 1108 E Main st. Refers 
Alvarado (ohne seeneeeweneeeeens Send to Cleburne National Bank and The Associated Officers of the to Merchants’ \ ational Bank amd State Bank 
Aivin (Brasoria)..---- eeceecronnecncoess J.D. Gravee | = Mervantile Adjuster. Thoroughly equipped and of Virginia, of Richmond, Va. Seott d String. 
Angliton ‘Braveria) eeseersceccaccoses= Send to Alvin ve collection de — pt per- fellow, bankers, Richmond, V a. 
o it (Stonewall)... ..... aon ee “ —— - dey given to 
ta (Cass).......... ceccence ces "Nea Cul berses axahachie’ (Ellis)............ ES PS 
Austia* (‘Cravis) ....... innbedbonesionee W. A. Gordon Weatherford’ (Parker eters iW R. Vivrett Roanoke (Roanoke).............-+« “ie. & waren 
(Williamson) ................-. E. W.Jchnsop | * chita Falls* (Wichita)..... weeee-d. H. Barwise, Jr General law practice. Loans and investments 
Bastrup* (Bastrop)..............-..-- C. U. Highsmith | Wolf City (Hunt)..... NCP: Send to Commerce Courts: Roanoke City and Adjacent Counti 
— (Jerr Co. W. M. CROOK Woodville" PURE Dscasccewsesssece «s---.J3. A. Mooney — of fi le = Sains ee Cireui 
rome ereon Co.)............- rts. re to Firet Nation . 
Damiben aah Ganoncter ot law. Roome 1.13 15& 7 % - se 3 
Blanchetie Estate Bidz. Practice in all State and S*nart* (Patrick) ees cneocess noccapeesenln gH 
Feierm (ourts. Commercial law. Keters to Beau- UTAH. Siannton* (Augusta).......---.00--+-- . 
mont Nationa! Bank. | pe faa nae ~ | Npmebeeamers 
Be re asnncnnonrnnenonnnee Arthur M. Monteith | Brigham* (Box Elder) a be | Wareaw’ (Richmond). cn.a......3. W. Chan, 3 
Bowls (Mentagus) -.----.0--2---- 2----- my & Speer Sa enemonnenieneneiel J.C. Walters | Wincheater’  Frederick)........... .cc-.+--B. E. Byrd 
ED ncncashons snuecenne F. M. Newman | Ogden* (Weber)......... einchabe dale — ~ MoUormick | Wytheville* (Wythe)............ «+--+ H. M. Houser 
re to gt Bank of Brady. a Resebdbanceces enceed ate & King 
Richfield (Sevier) ...... euscevceescesenee 
Brasoria (Brasoria) ............ L. J. & W. D. Wileon 
Brenham Fenced --++-B. Bryan | i reke® aah : WASHINGTON. 
feochaanink seater 6 BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. | Arlington (Snobomish).........-.----«----L. N. Jone® 
Commercial litigation especially. Refers to any business house in 
(rowan) .......-----Goodwin & Grinves Colfax (Whitman)........-...-.--.Oraven & Canfield 
Mills (Hunt)...........-.-.-. Send to Commerce SHEPARD & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial | Das ton (Columbia)............. cosesnee Oe ¥. Miller 
(Milam) .....-.----- weenee ‘1. 8. Henderson Cow mercial. tion and mining | Montesano (Chebalis)..................... W. H. Abel 
(Hunt)...-.....-.. seeeee Send to Commerce law, opecaltien Refer to Commercial Na | Mount Vernon* (Skagit) ....... .... Million & Houser 
(Hunt) ........... drnccoents Send te (commerce k of thiscity. References furnished Refers to any bank in County. 
(J Dedeneses sciobeeeahous Otis Trulove = any point where required. New Whatcom’ (Whatcom)........- Jeremiah Neterer 
“sats hnnanaseeneneere Randoiph & Webb North Yakima (Yakima) eeacecasce Whiteon & Parker 
tine emeaseumi nine J. R. CAWPBELL Oakesdale (Whitman) ...............-. James F. Fisk 
Refers | to Bank of Collinsville. Olympic* (Thurston) s daneneaeduadinen «+--+. T. N, Allen 
Colum RS ene pees R. B. Loggins VERMONT. a iownsend’ (Jefferson) ...... a ss 
Columbus omg weeeees eeereese George McCormick man (W hitman) ..... .. eeeeee cence . 
Comenence oS phonaine -.-----G. 0. GREEN tomy (Grand ale concconeceues St. Albans | Seattle’ (King) 
Refers to rts wich & Green, at this place. | | Barre ( Washington)..............+. ----F. 8, Wilhams ena 3 TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer- 
--T. E. Humphrey (eeu rindham).....---.-.... FA. Bolles oes. rae ae ee Se 
o 3.1. Youne | er  occee soerecesnne B.A. one ties. References; Scandira : 
Send to Commerce | Brandon (Rutland)..... seeecereccees 8. Marab csp Bank,Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Ar- 
Corsi + (Nav W. J. WEAVER. ANd Succeseoseace eases Frank Stowe nold, Constable & Co., and Tefft, Weller & Co. 


Special a7 er to “collections, corporation, real 
state and commervial law. 


Peewee ewer ewes wereeee 





paleweceeeceesessccess 1 M. Standifer 
eden Alvin ©. Owsley 

---.Seott & Brelsford 

“Dobbs & McCrory 
‘Send to Terrell. Tex 

-.. Jno. L. Dyer, Jr 
.. Send to McKinney 
Sand to Terre!’ Tex. 

George Q. ymontenn 








Jeocoooeccescoces Vaevis & Mairi 

Galveston* (Gaiveston)............ Bowtes Z. Skinner 
Gatesville’ (Coryell) ................-- or 
Gonzales ( D ctivedinnss sncnie a 5 & Wales 
Grandview (Johnson)................ Send to Cleburne 
Greenville* (Hunt)...... avscseusets Send to Commerce 
Hioo ( initiaited guienuslata D. 

jo Sheenetaesenesous cece F. P. Worke 


* (Harrie) 
7 & Save Attorney for Houston National 


Hubbard Befers to Firat Neches we etanedteieiendl Lee Friaby 
iret National Bank or Alien & Oliver's 
Joshua (Johnson) inidinnepininié oondis Send to Cleburne 
Klondike (Delta)................... Send to Commerce 
La Grange* (Fayette)................- Geo. E. Lenert 
Lone ccc ctestadcescvsncs Send to Commerce 
Lufkin (Angelina).................- W. 3 TOWNSEND 
Refers to Angelina County Natioval Bank. 
Manvel SS - badness Memvontese Send to oo 
McKinney* ( Deeccecnees. ennrece- (Garnett 
Meridian* (Bosque) ..........-...0+-++---- H.C Odle 
Montague (Montague) ...........-..-.-- d to Bowk 
Pale Pinto (Palo Pirto)...... ...... CHAS. W. MASSIE 
Commercial li igat on especially. 
OO eee 
DD tiapesdccesoaicnecened ‘Send to McKinney 
Port Arthur (Jefferson).........-......- A. M. Ratap 
* (Hardeman)...............- Davis E. Decker 
RE GRE Send to Commeree 
(Fort Bend) M.J Hickey 


ngton* (Chittenden 
RUSSELL W. TAFT Refers to Merchants’ National 
we . & Burlington Trust Co., Burlington. 


—— (Lamoille)........ ececed Send to Hyde Park 
Felebrt (Windso) ............ --- Gilbert A Davis 
Hyde Park” (Lamoille)..............F. H. McFarland 
L ville . Gleason 





St. Johns) (Caledonia’ H 

White River Junction (Windsor) ....Wm. 

Windsor, (Windsor) ................ G 
Refers to Windsor taenee Bank and Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstock. 


Woodstock” (Windeor’ Pdesséccuccanence F. C. Southgate 
VIRGINIA. 

e ee ++-++--Samuel G. Bent 

keley (Norfolk).......... ecccee ----Bee Portsmouth 

Biaed’ (HNERE) .ascceccncaccccove cvoccs ton Kegiry 

Char ie* ‘Albemarle). esececesense Frank Gilmer 

Chatham* (Pittsylvania)................. See Dapvilie 

) Forge ( heny)...... .... Geo. K. Anderson 

Danville (Pittsylvania)..... encenee -- A.C. me 
509 Main General practice. 


ons Refers to First National 
Bank and Satherlin- Meade Tobacco Co. 


+o. Sportay! vamiai vania) .... M oan i Fistuek 
) +. 4 ngh 
ageing 5. utalice 
eeeseccccescccccce: cA lliste: 

Houston > Halifax 


 aeaemeenbats: . Guthrie 

Leesburg (Loudoun} ................... W. E. Garrew 

SN eat gr 
)......-. Greenlee D. Letcher 








Seguin ( Ss -.Charles H. Do: egan 
er oa a4 notin uneueneienna . Beaty & (1) 
Bulph Hopki sapebenesedon William — 
ur rz MB) .....-- eoess A. ty 
Sanset (Montague)..................... Send to Bowte 
Taylor ( Acsnneeeitonens » etnies R. L. Penn 
Temple (Bell)...........---. ensessee.-- Send to Belton 
Terrell ( Scteeedithwicbansos bert L. Warrer 
Texarkana (Rewie).. RK. R, LOCH ETT 


Refers to Texarkana National Ravk. A.C Stewart, 
4 = any “tate official or 1el avle bus ness 





Texarkana 
(Smith). -. W. 8. Herndon & Sons 
“d owes. W. W. Anderson 
Venus (Johnson) one weed to Cleburne 


——s to poo ma & in State and 
courts. Ocilsctions given prom pt attention 
Lynchburg (Campbell)........... JAMES E. EDMUNDS 
York) * 
Manassas* (Prince William) . 2 
Man vhester* (Chestertield).......... Lawrence P. Pow 
Mathews* (Mathews) ................... 3. Boyd 
Ne News* (Warwick)........... NELMS & WISE 
elms Bldg. References: The City bank or any 
city officer or banker. 
BICKFORD & STUART, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank. 


Norfolk’ (Norfolk) 
A. B. SELDNER, $0 1 Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation Refers to any 





Neem | (Dinwiddie)........ Bernard & Townsend 
* (Norfolk) ..........e0«0«+000-.N. Cassell 





New York; McCornick & Co., bank 
Nat’! Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake, 
HODGSON & ARMSTRONG, 349-51 Arcade Bidg. 
Refer te H O. Shvey & Co., Bankers; and 

The Peoples Savings k. 
— w, A poe Rooms 305 and 306, 
arion B ock. Refers to the Washington 


tah. 








National rank. 
Snohomish (Snohowish)..... «««++--- Coleman & Hart 
South Bend* (Pacific) .............. Hewen & Stratton 
Spokane* (Spokane) 
( Im general 20 
Refers to “- 5 or peuslionnt 
SAMUEL R. STERN, NY an Ms panne ors 
. mong m 
son |dkandioaiey, kameroach a 
obnaon, New Yor' ; Moran, 
Mayer & benny ey 
Tae ROOKERY | rnp & Levinson ; Repre- 
ANNEX. senis Board of St tendo be San Fran- 
cisco; Merchanta’ Protective 
Union, Portland Oreg. 
Collection Department. 
Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
na = ew ba k Allyn, Frank Jr.) 
Biag Refers to ede e San 
Soainn ‘ederal and State Judges, &o. 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark 
WEST VIRGINIA, 







Addison (W ebster).. 


---.See Webster Springs 
Bluefield (Mercer)... 


..-W. W. mos 


Snckhapnon’ (Upshur) . epcehes . Pifer 
Camden-on-Gaulsy (Webster, Send to Webster 
Charieston* (Kanawha).....Brown, Jackson & $ 
Charlestown* y— 7 pensensenen Forrest W. Brown 

Refers to Bank of Charlestown. 
Clarks Aan jp mamameae es C. W. Lynch 
Cowen (Webster) ..........-- fend to Wehater Springs 
Erbacon (Webster) ecece Seud to Webster Springs 
Fairmont’ (Marion)......-.-.....-.--.-A. B. Flemng 
Fay etteville’ (Fayette)............ yne & Hamilton 

Refer to Kanawha Valley Bank and 

Nationa) Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 
Grafton’ (Taylor)... .....0----+------- J. L. Hechmer 
Yanptin (Cabell) ............. Vinson & Peon 
Kev (Mimeral)...........-+ -.-..-F. M. Reynolds 
Kingwood (Prestem).......... CARLETON C. PIERCE 

iers t» Kingwood National Bank. 

Lane's sottom (Webster)... Send to Webster 
Marunsburg’ (Berkeley) ................ 4a. M. 
Maysville’ ‘Grant) ............ .-.ss0e00-+ me L. Judy 
Vontgomery (Favette). . dD. 


A. . JT. 
M town* (Monongalia).. > LAZZEt te & STEWART 

ier to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank here. 
moar mache ge aan ecweee co DSuupson & Showacr 


Martinsville ( 
‘es w. NEWMAN nv alleting 8 spec 


Berroa, Lest Obl pan dev inlaw 


James Hill, Mont 
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Parkers (Wood) Vaat Snpertor (Dongias)............ Winsor & Winsor | Sydnev* (Cape Breton) 
Van W & Ambler. pete Sie Peete Whitehall* (Trempealean)............Send to Arcadia ROSS & ROSS, Ross Block. Refer to Baak 
long and First National § 
Petersburg (Grant) ..........- oo Teme WY 
Chestat” (Mason) be 8. Spencer = 
Point P conse 00s. sueeee 
Refers to Merchants’ National Bank SS BB ..---.--------+. 0. 5 Oe 
Ravenswood (Jackson).............-....N. C. Prickitt Jasper’ (Natrona)...... oo LRT Fred. ‘Hammond 
Ripley (Jackson) «=.= --22...- -2--Beaman & Baker | “SP Cae: tuaramih.. coc ew Mane 
A. oP. —\egebegunnsesennes i s.J. Porter | Cody Big Horn).--ccec.c.........W. 3, HUNTINGTON 
Sistersville* (Tyler) .......--....«.--.A. Brace Hunt | 4); gine” (Uonveres).......-....-<0-. Wm. F. Mecum 
Spencer, ( ‘oane) . «ssneeceneee THOMAS P, RYAN Evanston’ (Uinta)..... Sescececcccese Robert 8. 5 
Keters to the Bank of Spencer. Cander* (Fremont) -..............-..+..--E. A. 
Sutton* (Braxton) -.. ....s- MORRISON & RIDER Caramie* (Albany)........ enepeeseeess. N. EB. Corthel) 
Refer to the Sutton Bank. Sewenstie’ (Weston).....................Griggs Bros 
ainville (Webster) ...... Send to Webster Springs | pewtins* (Carbon)........... ...... HOMER MERRELL 
Wayne* (Wayne)... Chapwan Adkins Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 
Webster Sp: ings’ (Webster) .Thurmond & W ooddell po and mining law. Refere to we 
tenets teak, Dedbases Wa Firet National Bank of Rawlins or any bank ip | ““"S9'bundas st. Refore to Molson Bank, Londoa 
Wellsburg* (Brooke).......... eneees W. M. Workman State of Wyoming. h, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Vo., London. 
Wheeling* (Ohio) Rook * (Sweetwater)... ... Taliaferro & Watts 
shneridan* (Sheridan)................. E. E. Lonaba Ottawa (Carleton) 

T. M. Garvin. attention given to Jandance* (Crook) ...... ecaaceccccsece Melvin Nichole MacCRAKEN, 7a & McDOUGAL, Barris- 
izing seg a pmm Pye mien tal Weat ters, Solicitors, Sagveme Court and De 
Prompt and careful attention giver comunevetad partmental ao Re Bank of Ottawa. 
litigation and collections. Attorney for te 
Wheeling Bank. nines McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. MoLanrin, LLB. Hal 

Williamson* (Mingo) PORTO RICO. tee eel lg pt HS 

DOUGL’S W BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, Deering Harvester Uo., Chicago. 

Clerk County Court, Mingo Co. SAN JUAN....... ececcee eoee--J0seph Anderson, Jr ae — 
™ Ne keonts, "Refer to - St. Catharines* (Lincoln)............- Collier & Burson 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS | Deus: £ Mareay 1 Victoria strest. 
urray, 
WISCONSIN. Toronto Junction (York).......... .-. JOHN JENNINGS 
slome pag amy bg yaresce -saneessee-eM. T. Parker | MANILA........ cccceecccecessss--Lyons & Wolfson Windsor" (Eesex) .........---..----------Eilis & Ellie 
ere nk o goma. 
Antigo“ (Langiade) ...... ES 2 John H. Trever PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ........... LYMAN E. BAR ES * (Queens)..... -e-ee- Mellish & Mell sh 
Arcadia (Trempealean) ..... RICHMOND & R'CHMOND H AWAILIAN ISLAN DS. Re‘er to Ser of Canada. 

References: Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whiteball. Summerside* (Prine) ..... seeeees --------John H. Be 

Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. = | Hilo.................. «e«+-----. Wise & Nickens 
Baraboo’ (Sauk). -.Bentley & Kelly | Honolulu.....-.. -.--+-++0+--0---- phreye Danville (Sh Suhes 
Beloit (Rock). .. Theo. 0. Woolney Pr ca Towashipei't ot Richmond Que 
Blair (Trempealean) ...Send to Arcadia to peB 
Boscobel (Grant) MONTREAL (Montreal)...... ««-.--Batier & Abbott 

John J. Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin sa a (Bonaventure) .....James Edward Mill 

and State Bank of Boscobel. CANADA. barrister, Solicitor 
illiam E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin Quetee” 1 Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Staart 
at Boscobel. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
( Dette) .....+ + one senses A. L. Wood | Cranbrook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 
‘a Fails* (Chippewa)... enkins & Jenkine | Greenwood ( .. Pipsexessiontas Send to Nelson 
Clintonville (Waupaca)...... & Lehi | Vanaimo (Nanaimo)...........-.---.--.Baker & Potts 
Columbus (Columbia) Paul D. Durant | Nelson (Kootenay).............. Taylor & Haonin MEXI co. 
Dan (Dodge) ...-.. -Send to Columbus | New Denver (Kootenay).............. Send to N Neloon 
I (La Fayette) Orton & Osborn | New Westminster (Westminster). .... Howay & Reid | WEXICO (City of 
: e* (Lowa). ..... -.J J H skins | Revelstoke (Kootenay) ................Send to Nelson J. L. STARR HUNT. Ca'le de Montealegre, No. 20. 
Depeeeawe Cstaatia) --ooce-oa502. Send to ‘‘olumbus | Rossland (Kootenay) Send to Nelson Alumnus of the Escuela Nacional Jurispra- 
Bea Claire* (Eau Ciaire)....... E. M. & F. D. Bartlett | sandon (Kootenay) Send to Nelson dencia. Refers w Cyrus J Lawrence & Sons, 
Eleva (Trempeal-an) .........+0.+-- Send to Arcadia | Slocan City (Kootenay)... -Send to Nelson b kers, 15 Wal at. N.Y; J. MiltonCornell,of J. 
Btartek (Trompealeaa) ......... -+++--Send to Arcadia | Trail (K y -Send to Nelson B &4.M Cornell, iron ns 
Fall River (Columbia) ............ Send w Columbus | Sancouver (Vancou ....L. H. Hallett and 11th ave.. a Y.: Frederick 
Fond du Lac™ (Fond dn Lac).......... E. P. Worthing a ..+---Drake, Jackson & Helmcken firm of J & Seliz) an & Gon mille B 
pe Tp pe. raged aachepsensee Send to Arcadia N Y¥; Corl wv. yf of Guthrie, Crava 
Cones e_ (Beowes, - Ce O. & A. C. Neville & Hende arn wtteroeya, 40 Wallat, N.Y; 
Commercial National Pank of Chicago, 
Independence (Trempealeau) seeeecees Send to Arcadia be — (™ a — - eraeaeeesendaoates : a and the Compania B ura Verac 
Janesville’ (Rock) Refers to the ~~ ctv Vera Crus. Mexico. 

FETHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) ¢ osompd eo fartney \ Winchester).................... g. 8. Hallen A fee of «1 Ov in cases of $59.00 or under must 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorn La Prairie’ ( LaPrairie)...E Anderson acce-np.ny claim, to pay postage etc., in locat- 
First National and Merchants & toskenies (Selkirk) M’ Tupper, Phippen& Tupper ing debtors. 

Savtom Banks. All notaries. Special colleo 
on Capers, NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ere CONAN ---no---0r~onse See Seen oS ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
pe ly a ee a ya Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- ENCLAND. 
Le Urosse* La Crosee)....--..-.._--.. Miller & Wolfe _ —— ae 
rant)........Bushnell, ime & Messen | ERY sco cccccocs Kkinsor 
yy 0° eee Barn LONDON (Middlesex) 
Lowell (Dodge). ....------+-+++-000- Send to Columbus | $*- Stephen (Charate pemagronososarne oo 8 Gaeee Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincoins Inn 
‘ Woodstock* (Carleton)........ Silke Oa 2 & Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 

RALPH W. }*CKMAN, Commercial and Corporation Refer to ter 3 of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 

law. Refers to First Natioual Bank and Bank of Halifax. 


of Wisconsin. 
Marinette* (Marinette) ........ «++e+«-Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE’ (Milwaukee) 
John F. Burke, 904 Pabst Bldg. 


New London (Waupecs,)...........Charles A. Holmes 
Refers to _ ational Bank. 


Ooconto* (Ocento).................. ‘Francis X. Morrow 
Oshkosh: (Winnebago) coccee soccece Hame & Oellerich 
11% Main at. 
Osseo (Trempealean) ................-Send to Arcadia 
(Cotam Dia) ........-..00ceee sees B.D. 
bat iD natccseenccsass scod Geo. H. Sin: 
Re sine* (Racine)............... ««---. John W. Owen 
(Dodge) ............. -----Send to Columbus 


Re sseville ) 
Ric (Columbia) (OD 





vena’ Point’ (Portage Owen & Frost 
St. Croix Falls (Polk)... --.-Mons P. Jerdee 
8on cate (Dane) ...... -Send to Volum ns 
8a Dongias) ... ... .Bee West Supe io 
Trea, (Trempealean)..........S8end to Arcacia 
Virogua* (Vernon) ................. Graves & Mahony 
Waterloo (Dane) ............-...-- .Send to Colomts 
ey efferson)....... --«- William H. We 

aupaca’ assueduacgnaennel Irving 
Wi ° (Marathon). tinake nae Hurley & Jones 





NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)..............---- Kent & Howley 


pyrene WEST TERRITORIES. 





NOVA SOOTIA. 


nnapolis idiaiieses: LJ. ‘Ritchie 


A * (Annapolis 
Bridgewater SS oscese Send to Lunenbarg 
( burg) ........--..- Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX* (Halifax)........ Harris, Henry & Cahan 
Lenunburg’ wecccesce 8. A. Chesley 
Mahone Bay (Lanenburg) .... .... Sead to Lanenours 
ay w piney toes B.ces a “_—<~— & Granap 
y ( 
Parretere (Cam 
South of (Queens) 
™ 





emiertent.....dat | to New Glasgow 





FRANCE. 


PARIS. 


fons & pages rt pa New York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 
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YOKOHAMA. 


GE *RGE 4, SCIDMORE. Connaelier at Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 
20 Nassau Street MEW YORK 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 


W. F. DELANEY, 
Attorney at Law, 


Reoms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 


A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bidg. WATERBURY, CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 to 61 Senna Bidg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Fosetiee fs in all State and Federal Courts, and before U.8 
Land Offi Commercial, Corporation and Banking Liti- 
gation w a epectalty. Fully equipped collection department 
yg ee ne of able attorney. 
: Am rar eatee pr Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
city; Mercanile Adjuster, Snow-Church and vartous other 
jon agencies; Capital State B’k of Idaho, Boise,Idaho 





Case AppREss “HERBAK.” Established 1884 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Ceurt Street, (Phone3621.) BOSTON, MASS, 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 
ions and bee Litt — ven prom 
Bankru A ag 3 
Rotary Public taken. Secon weion to Herbert . Baker, 
References t Beaco Trust & Saf 
nD 'e Deposit Co. or any 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 





415 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co 


GZORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 
164 Market Street, 





NEWARK, N. J. 
y, Supreme Court Com- 


mission =< ral Practice 1 - 8 tates 
loner, ne ice in State d 
Courts; Coliection Departmen’ paelia i 


ts New Jerse’ 
eS y Corporations Office and Organiza- 
Reterences on Request. 


ROBINSONIAN 


UNIVERSAL INTEREST TABLES, 


BOOK IN USE. 
The Most Complete, and Readiest of 
Reference. 
ALREADY THE STANDARD. 











STERLING ExcHaneE.—Con $s to S’s,and 4's 
to $s. at all rates from $27 to 

ing by i $4. $4.95, advanc- 

And a variety of other meatal tables, too numerous 

mE rlee; $5.—Sent pout perc to any address on 


AMERICAN BANKERS AGENCY, 
20 NASSAU STREET. 


P. 0. Box 4)1 New York 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





J. W. McDONALD, 


Attorney at Law, 
910 te 913 Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, - = = gs = = * 
GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 


PA 


Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C. BRENNEYAN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


jollection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaGER 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, “Sy a oe er 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


PA 





A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


234 Main Street. 
NOKRFOLhM. VA. 

PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEUEKKAL CJURTS. 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —3-.zation. 


Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 
Long Distance Telephone 1023. 


Nortolk County. 


Notary Public 





EDWIN P. COX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 


RICHMOND, V * 


ocal Counsel for Southern Railwa. 


for ae 
ye and County of Chest ee oO 


ld 


: Merchants’ National Kank, State sen 
virginia Scott & Stringfellow. Bankers & Brokers. 





Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject ? 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature f 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Lil, 





Send stamp for booklet. 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By Caxwrorazr G. Trepeman, A.M., L.L.B. 
Author of 
“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power 


Includes all specie «instruments of indebtednes and 
written evidences of property that are used tn the com- 
merce of the worid, the law of Bills and Netes, of 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but a par 
of the subject. Besides Bills and Notes, and every- 
thing pertaining ~> them, the book containsample ex- 
planations of tre law relating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, Unitee 

States Treasury Notes and Bills of Credit, 

Gevernment & Municipal Bonds, Cerpera- 

tion Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

Steck, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warchouse Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

of Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A giance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new work on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if not 
more so, as any existing two or three volume 
book. 11 has only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employs 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
anexcelled perspicuity cf expression, Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous reputa- 
tion it has. 

1039 Pages. 


Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


P. O .Bex 411, NEW YORK 


PRICE, $6.00. 








An Indispensable Book for Bankers and their 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


*!Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


For twenty years y= 4 The rg AY inthe 
Lecturer on Y Tne Law and 
Fennavtoania, and Author of Prac 


decisions relating to Bank Collections of late have 

more meanerens ons moos Se other sub- 
pene with banking. The present w contains a 
Se eee Sean, oh enees ee ll the dect- 


The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership of Paper Indersed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 
Deposited. 

Mede of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable at 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 

Payments. 

Mistake and Forgery. 

Usage. 

Sub-Agency. 

Damages. 

The work contains 333 pages. 

Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P. O. Box 411.) o 
NEW YORK. 





